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FOREWORD 


*‘ AN institution is the lengthened shadow of one man,” wrote 
Emerson. 

Tue North AMERICAN Review is an institution which is the 
lengthened shadow of its long line of editors and contributors. 
Its annals reach back to the early days of the Republic, though 


its inception followed briefly the closing of the last war between 
the English speaking nations of the earth. 

The barriers of distance and slow communication of a century 
ago have been broken.. Today the future of the world hangs 
upon the spirit moving the Anglo-Saxon race. To foster and 
cherish relations of comity, reserving freedom “to point out 
errors if they be found errors”, and accepting in good part con- 
structive, informed and honest criticism, will be our interpretation 
of the phrase which has been carried upon the title page and 
cover of THe Norta AMERICAN Revrew for generations. 

Though of supreme value in fixing the tone of Tar Review, it 
is not needful here to call the roll of an earlier epoch, containing 
the great names of the literary world found within its pages. It 
will be our endeavor to maintain the honorable traditions im- 
pressed upon THe Norto AMERICAN Review through its life 


of one hundred and twelve years, to protect its literary destinies, 
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and at the same time to reflect the spirit of the present while 
remaining loyal to the standards of the past. 

In 1865, Charles Eliot Norton, while Editor, wrote that “we 
must use the advantages which the times give us. There is an 
opportunity now to make THe Norta AMERICAN REVIEW one 
of the means of developing the nation, of stimulating its better 
sense, of setting before it and holding up to it its own ideal, at 
least of securing expression for its clearest thought and most 
accurate scholarship.” 

Should there be other aim than to strive to “carry on” in this 
resolve? 

The policy of fairness and freedom from prejudice which has 
prevailed from the beginning will be unchanged, and we shall 
seek “‘the eager, immediate, potent grapple with the topics 
which advance upon the thinker from the forum and the market.” 


W. B. M. 
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MAXIMS FOR 1928 
BY GEORGE HARVEY 


AN affirmative party does not thrive under passive guidance. 
Things do not happen; they have to be done. 
Wanted by the Wets: An undiscernable formula. 


TRADITIONAL Po.ictes.—Republican: High tariffs for the advan- 
tage of manufacturers and wage earners; Federal supervision 
of domestic affairs. Democratic: Low tariffs for the benefit of 
consumers and farmers; State rights, home rule, personal 
liberty. 


No statesman can withstand a mandate from his party to become 
its candidate for President. In politics, as in war, one need not 
volunteer, but none can escape the draft. 


“Prosperity” is a double-edged slogan, excellent to have but ill to 
boast of, and if oversung is likely to stir resentment in the 
breasts of the many whose attention is thus directed to the 
better condition of the few more fortunate than themselves. 


“The piecing out of a deceased President’s term is no longer con- 


sidered a bar to a Vice-President’s serving two full terms as 
President in his own right. 


“Nor shall any person be subject for the same offense to be twice 
put in jeopardy of life and limb,” declares the Constitution. 
Shall then the Volstead Act under which, by ruling of the Su- 
preme Court, a person may be doubly convicted and doubly 
punished for the same offense by both the Federal and State 
Courts having “concurrent” jurisdiction, be held inviolable? 


My vigour relents —I pardon something to the spirit of liberty. 
—Epmunp BurKE. 
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Modification of statutes providing measures of enforcement do 
not necessarily involve repudiation of Constitutional Amend- 


ments, be they numbered either XIV and XV or XVIII. 


It is unwise to direct attention to marked improvement in the 
character of a political organization by denouncing its discarded 
practices. 


That government alone is durable which rests upon the free will of the 
governed.—THOUGHTS OF A STATESMAN. 


The chief need of high protective tariffs has moved South with the 
cotton and shoe factories, but neither Alabama nor North 
Carolina is likely to overcome their common obsession. Per 
contra, the loudest call for tariff reduction comes from the 
international bankers, but no serious diversion of campaign 
contributions from Wall Street is anticipated. 


Few in public affairs act from a mere view of the good of their 
country, whatever.they may pretend; and tho’ their actings bring 
real good to their country, yet men primarily consider that their 
own and their country’s interest is united, and do not act from a 
spirit of benevolence.—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


A mere Opposition, however successful in an “off year’’, seldom 
resolves into a powerful unit if composed of irreconcilable 
elements. 


The Republican party has never failed to elect a President follow- 
ing the election of a Republican House of Representatives in the 
preceding “‘off year”. 'The Democratic victories in 1876, 1884, 
1892, 1912 and 1916 also were presaged in like manner, the 
defeat of 1888 being the only exception to the rule. Republican 
“‘off-year” pluralities have ranged from 18 in 1922 to 144 in 
1894. This year’s actual working majority fell to a minimum, 
but thus far “enough” has “served.” 


In all matters having to do with the personal habits and customs of 
large numbers of our people, we must be certain that the established 
processes of legal change are followed. In no other way can the 
salutary object sought to be accomplished by great reforms of this 
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character be made satisfactory and permanent.—From President 
Wixson’s veto of the Volstead Act. 


Never straddle in an off year. 


Ever since it was ordered that man must earn his bread by the sweat 
of his brow, he has been trying to get the most bread for the least 
sweat.—STEPHEN A. DovuG.Las. 


If the next National election were to be held next month, the 
Republicans might not be able to re-elect President Coolidge, 
but the Democrats could—and probably would. And yet 
Senator James A. Reed of Missouri may be the Democratic 
candidate in 1928. 


A fearful concatenation of circumstances.—Great Senator DANIEL 
WEBSTER. 


“Thus,” remarks The New York World, “George Harvey ten days 
ago referred to the off year contests as always showing a 
mechanical reaction against the Administration.”’ Also more 


specifically to the inevitable defeat of Senator Butler and Sena- 
tor Wadsworth and to an “abnormal” reaction this year, in- 
volving loss of the Senate and a “greatly diminished” majority 
in the House. Psychology, not figures, speaks true prophecy 
in American elections. 


“QUI HAERIT IN LITERA, HARIT IN CORTICE!”, as 
the lawyers say. 





THE FIVE DAY WEEK 


BY WILLIAM GREEN 
President, American Federation of Labor 


TEMPERAMENTALLY there are two kinds of people in the world: 
One says: “‘ Progress can be made; how can we contribute to that 
end?” the other; “we shall do well indeed if we are able to main- 
tain present achievements without incurring the hazards involved 
in making changes.” The first group has aided constructive 
change, and the other group has consistently opposed it, regard- 
less as to whether the proposal dealt with education, politics or 
human welfare. Labor proposals have uniformly been opposed 
by the second group. 

The two early demands of organized labor were the shorter 
workday and free public schools. In Colonial days education 
was a home responsibility, just as training in a handicraft. Chil- 
dren got their first educational training in the home and in private 
schools. As public schools developed, children were required to 
attend, their tuition being paid by their parents, their masters or 
the community. This put the children of the poor on a different 
footing from the children of the rich. Wage earners organized 
in unions were among the first to urge our free public school 
system. Their efforts together with the extension of suffrage 
were potential in securing the necessary legislation. 

Professor Frank Carlton has classified the arguments up to 1820, 
for free tax-supported schools, as follows: 


(1) Education is necessary for the preservation of free institutions. (2) It 
prevents class differentiation. (3) Education tends to diminish crime. (4) 
It reduces the amount of poverty and distress. (5) It increases production. 
(6) Education is the natural right of all individuals. (7) Education will 
rectify false ideas as to unjust distribution of wealth. 


As against educational advance, Professor Carlton summarizes 
the following: 
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(1) Free education for all increases taxation unduly. (2) Taxation for the 
purpose of maintaining free public schools is a violation of the rights of the in- 
dividual. (3) A public school system of schools was opposed by certain re- 
ligious elements because of possible injury to particular religious sects. (4) 
Certain non-English speaking people opposed the public schools because they 
feared that their own tongue would be supplanted by the English language. 
(5) Impractical legislation caused much opposition. (6) It was urged that 
education would not benefit the masses. (7) Injury to the private school was 
alleged. (8) Public education tends to break down social barriers. 


As the movement progressed the arguments charged that free 
public education was a violation of the rights of the individual 
and an infringement upon his liberty. The following argument 
represented the point of view of those who believed free education 
revolutionary: 


Among the strange notions which have been broached since I have been on 
the political theatre, there is one which has lately seized the minds of men, that 
all things must be done for them by the Government, and that they are to do 
nothing for themselves. . . . Look at that ragged fellow staggering from the 
whiskey shop, and see the slattern who has gone to reclaim him; where are their 
children? Running about ragged, idle, ignorant, fit candidates for the peni- 
tentiary. Why is all this so? Ask the man he will tell you, “Oh! the Gov- 
ernment has undertaken to educate our children for us. It has given us a 
premium for idleness, and now I spend in liquor that which I should otherwise 
be obliged to save, to pay for their schooling.” 


Modern versions of these arguments have been raised against 
every proposal to widen educational opportunities. 

Early in the nineteenth century the workday was from sunrise 
to sunset. The first shorter hour movement set ten hours as the 
maximum. To the journeymen carpenters of Boston, who made 
this demand in 1825, the master carpenters replied: 


“‘We learn with surprise and regret that a large number of those who are em- 
ployed as journeymen in this city, have entered into a combination for the 
purpose of altering the time of commencing and terminating their daily labor, 
from that which has been customary from time immemorial.” They consid- 
ered such a combination “fraught with numerous and pernicious evils,” es- 
pecially to the journeymen themselves, as they might expect soon to become 
masters and were entailing upon themselves “inconveniences” when they 
should have attained that situation. They furthermore considered that the 
measure proposed would have an “unhappy influence” on apprentices “by 
seducing them from that course of industry and economy of time” to which 
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they were anxious to “enure them” and would expose the journeymen them- 
selves “to many temptations and improvident practices” from which they 
were “happily secure” when working from sunrise to sunset. . . . Finally, 
they declared that they could not believe “this project to have originated with 
any of the faithful and industrial Sons of New England, but are compelled to 
consider it an evil of foreign growth, and one which we hope and trust will not 
take root in the favored soil of Massachusetts.” “‘And especially,” they 
added, “that our city, the early rising and industry of whose inhabitants are 
universally proverbial, may not be infected with the unnatural production.” 


These arguments were supplemented by contentions that the 
prices and estimates upon which contracts were based made 
the proposal impossible at that time. It was not until 1840 that 
the ten hour day became general in mechanical trades. 

The arguments against manhood suffrage were akin to those 
against universal education. The following is typical: 

Our citizens who have not yet voted, have one day more in which they may 
exercise the privilege of determining whom they will have for their rulers. The 
old party lines are nearly obliterated, but there has sprung up a new interest 
which is formidable both for the number of its adherents and the disorganizing 
purposes by which they are actuated. By throwing open the polls to every 
man that walks, we have placed the power in the hands of those who have 
neither property, talents, nor influence in other circumstances; and who re- 
quire in their public officers no higher qualifications than they possess them- 
selves. . . . We cannot believe that we are so soon reduced to the condition 
of the Romans, when the popular voice was raised against every honorable 
distinction; a voice which finally prevailed, to the utter extinction of the 
Republic. 


The first adoption of the eight hour day was, according to John 
R. Commons, in the Navy Yard in Charleston, Massachusetts, in 
1842, by the carpenters and ship caulkers. A national move- 
ment for the eight hour workday came after the Civil War and as 
a result of the tireless zeal of Ira Stewart of Boston. Stewart 
taught that wages do not depend upon the amount of capital or 
the supply of labor, but upon the habits, customs and wants of the 
wage earners. He held that inventions and machinery increased 
production and that out of increased production wage earners 
might raise their standard of living. He taught that a reduction 
in hours was an increase in wages. 

The American Federation of Labor in 1884 adopted a pro- 
gramme of sustained endeavor to establish eight hours as the 
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standard workday. With the establishment of the shorter work- 
day came proposals for the shorter work week. No more dy- 
namic changes can come into the lives of the great majority of our 
citizenry than free educational opportunities for all and a work 
week that permits labor to be more than drudgery. Because 
of these opportunities for larger living, wage earners can make 
larger contributions to industry and community life and also 
make larger demands upon civilization. 

The opposition to the shorter work week placed its main de- 
pendence in economic arguments. Output and production in- 
creasingly became the points of contention. 

The United States Steel Corporation held out the longest of all 
important production concerns. It contended that it could not 
adjust production to a three shift system or afford the additional 
costs involved. Yet it has overcome the technical difficulties in 
going upon the eight hour basis, and the eight hour shift has not © 
interfered with increases in net earnings. For the first three quar- 
ter periods of 1926, ending in September, net earnings were $52,- 
626,826, which is greater than the net earnings for any previous 
period except the war years of 1916 and 1917. The Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company, which unexpectedly went on three shifts, 
found to its surprise that the system was a financial saving to the 
company as well as a satisfaction to its employees. The execu- 
tives of the United States Steel Corporation still seem to have 
drawn no practical deductions from their struggle of two decades 
against a shorter workday. Judge Gary recently declared: “I 
know I can’t do as much work in five days as I can in six, and I 
don’t think any one else can.” Surely wage earners have a right 
to demand a more discriminating consideration for their proposals. 

The National Association of Manufacturers, a group of em- 
ployers organized among other purposes for militant opposition to 
unions, was in convention simultaneously with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. It then and there voiced opposition to the five 
day week. It has since issued a pocket manual against this pro- 
posal. It submits the following objections: 

1. It would greatly increase the cost of living. 

2. It would increase wages generally by more than 15 per cent and decrease 
production. 
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8. It would be impractical for all industries. 
4. It would create a craving for additional luxuries to occupy the additional 


time. 
5. It would mean a trend toward the Arena. Rome did that and Rome died. 


6. It would be against the best interests of the men who want to work and. 


advance. 
7. It would be all right to meet a sales emergency but would not work out 


as a permanent thing. 
8. It would make us more vulnerable to the economic onslaughts of Europe, 
now working as hard as she can to overcome our lead. 


These arguments are amazingly like those which were offered a 
century ago by employers against the ten hour day. Yet the in- 
novations of the nineteenth century did not block the remarkable 
technical advance that has put us in the vanguard of industrial 
progress. On the contrary, they encouraged mechanical inven- 
tion by placing the burden of production on the machine rather 
than the man, and made possible an American standard of living 
and a higher type of American citizenry. This stimulus was in- 
tegrated in the dynamic force that carried things forward. 

These arguments are all based upon the unwarranted assump- 
tion that the shorter work week entails reduced production. Quite 
the contrary is Labor’s purpose. We realize that permanent 
progress must rest upon increased output—increased things at 
the service of human beings. We maintain, however, that we 
can devise still more efficient methods: Layout, machinery and 
mechanical power have been geared to a pace based upon human 
labor power for an eight hour day. If performance must mesh 
into a higher gear, the work period must obviously be shortened. 
Reasoning from past experience, the output will be increased. 
Individual wages should increase with productivity, but this does 
not necessarily result in higher production costs per unit. Effi- 
cient management will prevent that result. 

Labor does not suggest an immediate change to the five day 
week in all industries. The remaining arguments submitted by 
the National Association of Manufacturers are of an oratorical 
nature which fail so completely to state any principle with preci- 
sion that they do not justify serious reply. We all know that the 
luxuries of one generation are the necessaries of the next, and we 
know also that men who want to work and advance will get fur- 
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ther if they assume that progress can be made and do their part 
in the necessary experimentation to find the means. The fami- 
liar straw man, the European competitor, comes at an inauspi- 
cious time now that Europe is sending commissions here to study 
our mechanical progress and to find the “secret of high wages”’. 
Methods that have led to progress in the past should not be de- 
nied another trial. 

The American Federation of Labor resolved to work for the 
shorter work week, fully conscious that all industries are not 
equally prepared to introduce the forty hour week. Because we 
believe that the shorter work week is industrially practicable and 
expedient and socially wise, organized labor offers its cojperation 
in developing technical changes and conditions under which the 
shorter work week can go into effect and usher in a period in 
which the workers shall find new and greater opportunities for 
growth and service both as workers and as citizens. The joint 
efforts of management and those who use the tools and machinery 
to carry out work orders, will put all past experience to work to 
find the way to the next big change. 

There are industries that should now consider plans for the five 
day week: these are mining, construction, automobiles, garment- 
making and textiles. 

A part of this higher gearing of industry to maintain output 
can be expected to grow out of the five day week as its natural 
effect upon the human part of the industrial mechanism. Expe- 
rience has proved that the effect of shortening hours is to increase 
output per hour, and this has not only been demonstrated once or 
twice but has been the general experience. Allowing a period of 
one or two months for adjustment, reductions from a twelve hour 
to an eight hour shift, and from a ten hour to an eight hour shift, 
in a shell manufacturing operation and glass manufacturing, re- 
spectively, have given a nineteen and a half per cent. and a ten 
per cent. increase in hours of production, and in the Minnegua 
steel plant of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company the change 
from the twelve hour to the eight hour day has resulted in a 
greater hourly production in every department, according to Mr. 
Weldon, president of the company. Even where the operation is 
machine controlled, shorter hours have produced a greater hourly 
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output. Studies of women turning fuse bodies in a munition 
plant show the following results: when working 66 hours a week 
they turned out 100 units of production an hour; when working 
54 hours, 134 units; and when reduced to 45 hours per week, 158 
units. When the hours are reduced below eight a day the increase 
continues. In the tinplate industry in South Wales reductions 
from eight to six hours a day brought increases of 4.7 per cent., 
8.5 per cent. and 10.6 per cent. in hourly production in three fac- 
tories investigated. In another factory where hours were re- 
duced from eight to four the increase was 11.5 per cent. Over a 
period of time the effect of shorter hours is cumulative, the greater 
physical capacity of the men being reflected in continually rising 
production curves over a period of several months and some- 
times a year or more following the reduction in hours. 

All this goes to show that the element of fatigue is an important 
factor in industrial waste and that the maximum efficiency of the 
human machine can be had only when rest periods allow ample 
time for recuperation. The time needed for complete recupera- 
tion must be greater where specialization and mechanical devices 
reduce the workman’s part to the constant repetition of a few 
motions at a high rate of speed. Here monotony and nervous 
tension produce a greater strain than in work involving greater 
variety. Certain scientific investigations in England have placed 
the work time which under existing conditions give the maximum 
efficiency of the human machine, at forty hours a week. 

Another means of maintaining output under a shortened work 
week schedule is that of stabilizing the industry to prevent sea- 
sonal rush and slack periods. Many of our industries are now 
operating only two-thirds or three-fourths of the working year, 
owing to seasonal fluctuations and other controllable elements. 
By eliminating as far as possible seasonal ups and downs, the 
operation period can be regularized and a larger total yearly out- 
put be produced. In the boot and shoe industry, an industry 
much affected by changes in style and seasonal fluctuations, cer- 
tain firms have made an intensive study of sales and markets, and 
through special efforts came twenty per cent. nearer to running 
full time. This was done by interweaving the manufacture of 
staples and novelties so as to make up stock in staples during - 
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slack periods, by working up advance information on sales, and by 
codperation between different manufacturing plants and allied 
trades. In the building industry seasonal depression has been 
overcome through winter building programmes, which have 
equalized constructions through the year and resulted in larger 
yearly output and saving in overhead expenses due to idle equip- 
ment. 

W. J. Lynch, vice-president of the Thompson Starrett Company 
of Chicago, made a careful survey of the unit costs of concrete work, 
form work and brick work on five large jobs, which clearly showed 
that the average unit costs of winter operations are as favorable, 
if not more so, than summer work. He asserted that winter con- 
struction is not only practical but desirable, with direct benefit to 
owner, builder and labor and to the community at large. 

Similar experiments have been found successful in other indus- 
tries, notably in the garment industry, where the five day week 
is now in effect in larger markets, and in the repair shops of some 
railroads where a system of union management codperation has 
been in effect. These results are suggestive of what may be 
accomplished by scientific handling of fluctuation problems and of 
the possibility of spreading output over a longer period, with con- 
sequent savings and increases, of using our present industrial 
equipment to more nearly its full capacity and taking care of un- 
employment by week and holidays throughout the year, rather 
than by resorting to seasonal lay-offs. 

One of the phases of the shorter work week planning which 
must be treated most seriously, is that of costs involved. How- 
ever, we know that increasing the costs of any one element enter- 
ing into production does not need to increase the production cost 
per unit. Production involves dynamic forces. If any one oper- 
ates under changed conditions, change may be expected in the 
performance of other factors. 

In considering the costs of the shorter work period as compared 
with costs under former conditions, we are handicapped by the 
inadequacy of the records kept by industry. The National In- 
dustrial Conference Board has issued a few research reports based 
on questionnaires without checking up to find out whether de- 
ductions were based upon similar or comparable bases. The 
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importance of such checking up is evident when we consider under 
what diverse conditions the shorter workday has been introduced 
in different industries. In some instances there was no adjust- 
ment of wage rates; in others, particularly in a time of increases 
in wages, rates were increased; sometimes management planned 
to make the shorter workday more efficient; sometimes manage- 
ment failed to assume this responsibility; sometimes management 
asked the codperation of labor, sometimes not. All of these 
factors affect labor costs under the shorter work period. This 
explains also the diverse opinions on output and costs resulting 
from shorter work period proposals. 

However, it is plain that from the standpoint of national and 
social progress, the shorter work period is a desirable goal. It is 
also plain that planning, invention and persistence can find in- 
creasingly better ways of doing the same job. This makes it 
practical to set a definite goal such as the American Federation 
of Labor adopted at its Detroit convention, and then mobilize all 
the agencies that can contribute to the realization of this ideal. 

The organized labor movement is the standard making agency 
for all labor in America. It is the only agency that can speak for 
those that work for wages and it is the custodian of industrial 
experience and craft skill, as well as the welfare of those who use 
the tools and handle the materials of production. 

Labor power is an indispensable factor in production. How- 
ever powerful and efficient machinery becomes, there is always 
need for human control] and human judgment in its use. Labor 
knows that if the area it controls is widened by power and ma- 
chinery, it needs more vitality and resourcefulness of mind and 
body in order to keep pace with progress and remain master of the 
production process instead of being controlled by it. 

For these reasons Labor through its trade unions offers its ci- 
operation in working out the production problems necessary to 
continued progress. With Labor’s coéperation, management 
can make quicker and greater progress than without. Labor 
cannot enter into such agreements except through its own agen- 


cies which it controls, 
The offer of trade unions awaits the decision of industries. 














ECONOMIC SANITY IN EUROPE 


BY HARTLEY WITHERS 
Former Editor of The London Economist 


Ir has been well said that though man cannot live by bread 
alone, he cannot live, even a good life, very long, unless he is pro- 
vided with a certain amount of sustenance; and there is little need 
in these days to insist that the enjoyment of a reasonable supply 
of ease and comfort has a most beneficial effect on the state of 
mind of the average human being. 

Material progress in a war-shattered world has thus an impor- 
tance which is beginning to be recognized by the most convinced 
idealists; and signs of improvement in this respect are eagerly 
looked for by those who want to see the nations living together 
in friendship, working in unison for the great victories that are 
possible over the evils that still stain our civilization, instead 
of continually quarrelling, if not actually fighting, about mat- 
ters which seem, to the next generation, to be quite irrelevant 
bugbears. 

Cynical folk find it easy to raise a laugh over the dreams of 
worldwide betterment which most of us dreamed when the War 
was ended—dreams which ended, or seemed to end, in a trade 
boom which was based on miscalculations, followed by a disastrous 
collapse from the effects of which only the United States have so 
far succeeded in freeing themselves. But those laugh best who 
laugh last, and it has yet to be seen whether those dreams may not 
come true, and whether mankind is not, even in this year which 
has been marked by so much progress backward in Europe, 
England and elsewhere, awakening to a saner outlook on the tasks 
that face it and on the mistakes which have foiled its efforts to 
deal with them. 

That progress has been, in many respects, backward on the 
Old World’s side of the Atlantic during the early part of 1926 is 
only too evident. In March of this year Mr. Walter Leaf, 
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President of the International Chamber of Commerce, delivered 
a speech which contained a “Summary of the Economic Position 
of Certain Countries.” In the course of it he referred to the 
‘notable progress”’ which had been made in the economic history 
of Europe as fully justifying a fresh review of the position. In 
a previous review, made in the preceding November, he had 
grouped the nations according to the manner in which they were 
dealing with their currency problems. The first group contained 
those which though aiming at stability of currency, had not yet 
effectively attained it. ‘“‘Of those nations,” Mr. Leaf was able 
to say in March, “Belgium has, since the beginning of the year, 
effectively stabilized its franc, of course at a devaluated rate, and 
Italy, though so far as I am aware no legislation for the purpose 
has been passed, has in practice attained stability for several 
months, and has succeeded in balancing the State Budget, 
avowedly with the intention of keeping the lira at not less than 
its present exchange value. This leaves in the first group only 
one nation—France. . . . In fact, with one exception of which I 
have already spoken, it may now be said that all the chief Euro- 
pean currencies are stabilized.” 

Mr. Leaf’s hopeful pronouncement was of especial significance, 
because fluctuations in the values of depreciated currencies were 
generally recognized as one of the chief obstacles to trade recovery 
in Europe, and also as the reason, or excuse, for much of the 
excessive economic nationalism which was strangling the Con- 
tinent’s trade, by erecting stiff and often prohibitive barriers to 
the exchange of commodities between peoples. All business men 
know that when the exchange value of a country’s currency falls, 
its exporters get a temporary advantage over their competitors 
in other markets. The general public accepts the fact but is a 
good deal puzzled by it, because it does not see why bad money 
should help anybody. The explanation is simple enough if one 
can keep it free from technicalities. When the French franc, for 
example, falls in exchange value, this means that a dollar or a 
pound is worth more in francs. Consequently, the French ex- 
porter selling goods in America or England turns his dollars or 
pounds into a larger number of francs than he would havereceived 
before the fall occurred. Since internal prices are usually slower 
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to move than the quotation for foreign exchange, the larger num- 
ber of francs obtained is likely, for the time being, to mean added 
net profit for the exporter, because his wages bill and everything 
that he wants to buy at home are still on the old basis of prices. 
And so the French exporter is able to cut the prices of his goods 
in foreign market and still make a profit at the expense of his 
countrymen, who have not yet found out that they are taking 
depreciated money for their commodities and services. This 
artificially produced bonus to exporters made European trade 
into a speculative nightmare and all business men agreed that as 
long as what was called “valuta dumping” continued, the policy 
of fiscal restrictions and prohibitions, which has been carried 
to such disastrous lengths in Europe, could not be seriously 
modified. 

Stable currencies are thus seen to be a first requisite for Eu- 
rope’s economic health, and it is highly unfortunate that in 
this most important respect, progress has been backward since 
Mr. Leaf spoke in March. Far from France being the only 
country with an unstabilized currency, the list has since then 
been swollen by Poland and Greece; and this dismal reaction 
only shows how difficult it is, when once countries have let 
go their hold of the gold link which formerly united all the 
currencies of the leading nations of the world, to make and 
maintain the sacrifices that are necessary in order to regain 
it. It is so easy to make everybody, with the exception of a 
small and usually inarticulate class, believe themselves to be 
prosperous by pouring out a flood of bad money. Prices go up, 
every one who holds, or is making, goods is certain of a profit in 
and on paper, the factories are busy and full of orders, unemploy- 
ment is forgotten and only the small class with fixed money in- 
comes suffers. The fact that in the meantime the country is 
being drained of goods which it is selling too cheap to foreigners, 
at the expense of its own citizens who are being swindled, is easily 
ignored, because most of its victims are unconscious; and the 
further fact that the end of the process is ruin or disaster, as shown 
by the examples of Russia, Germany and Austria, is a consider- 
ation that can always be postponed by those who are making hay 
in this artificial sunshine. ‘Why should we stabilize and spoil 
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good trade?” is a question that can only be answered by consider- 
ations that are more or less remote and do not convince those who 
are revelling in the cakes and ale of today. Human nature being 
what it is, one can thus account for what the New York corres- 
pondent of The London Economist, in a letter published on October 
16, describes as “‘a curious French tendency to regard debt 
ratification and franc stabilization as measures that in some way 
constitute a favor to America for which France should have 
compensation.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of the weapons which have been put in 
the hands of the opponents of Continental stabilization by 
eminent British bankers and economists, who foretold dire results 
for England from her return to the gold standard and whose 
followers point now to the coal strike and say “I told you so”—in 
spite of all this, it is safe to say that the recent backward move- 
ment is only a receding wave of a tide that is really flowing, 
and that the day of disordered currencies in Europe is slowly 
drawing to its close. France and Italy are busy on the neces- 
sary measures for making their monetary arrangements worthy 
of the position and history of these distinguished peoples, 
and when once that ill-favored bogey of “‘valuta dumping” has 
been laid to rest, it may be possible to hope for a modification of 
that nationalistic spirit in trade matters which has worked so 
hard to strangle the recovery of Europe in its infancy. 

This economic nationalism is a very natural instinct, and even 
its extreme development is only a perversion of a highly respect- 
able prejudice. It is quite reasonable and proper that we should 
all of us, in spite of any facts to the contrary that may be put 
before us, regard our own country as the best and only country 
in the world, and from this premise it is easy, by a simple process 
of false but specious reasoning, to proceed to the conclusion that 
it is unpatriotic to buy any but home-made goods, and that if 
there are any goods which the country does not produce it ought 
to be made to produce them if it possibly can, so that its citizens 
can be saved from the undignified necessity of buying those 
made abroad. It is only in countries that are far advanced in 
wealth and intelligence, such as the United States, that public 
custom can be attracted by the offer of imported articles. A 
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committee which is inquiring into the conditions and prospects of 
British industry issued not long ago a preliminary report in which 
it dealt, among many other things, with the effect on British in- 
dustry of the tendency shown by all progressive nations to set up 
manufacturing industries of their own, and found that the process 
brings certain compensations with it. It says: 


New industries create new wants for plant and materials and. . . we have 
also to take into account the demand resulting from the increased purchasing 
power of those for whom the local industries provide employment. Part of 
this purchasing power will almost inevitably be expended directly or indirectly 
on foreign goods. . . For example, concurrently with the development of a 
huge manufacturing power in the United States, the growth of export of wheat 
and meat from that country has been checked owing to the increased home 
demand and the faster growth of the industrial than of the agricultural popu- 
lation. The effects of the whole development on international trade have, of 
course, been very complex, but there are two outstanding features. First, the 
great increase of wealth derived from industry has given rise to a luxury 
demand almost irrespective of price, which enables certain classes of high 
grade British goods to surmount even the present high tariff wall. Secondly, 
the slowing down of U. S. A. exports of wheat and meat has stimulated the 
growth of export of these foodstuffs from British Dominions and South Amer- 
ica, and thus helped to maintain, or to increase, the demand of those countries 
for manufactures in which British goods predominate. 


Apart from this “luxury demand” which insists on having the 
best goods that it can get, no matter whence they may come, it is 
certainly the tendency of the average man to prefer home-made 
goods and to think himself rather mean if he chooses those of 
foreign origin. And this tendency is fostered both by the home 
manufacturers who profit from it and are helped by it to secure 
a comfortable tariff wall to work behind, and also by Govern- 
ments which find customs duties an easy and popular form of 
raising revenue. “Taxing the foreigner” is always a popular cry. 
In Mr. Winston Churchill’s brilliant biography of his father, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, a letter from the latter is quoted in 
which he describes the great success of a political meeting, com- 
posed largely of working men, which he had addressed in the 
north of England. “Fair Trade,” he says, “and taxing the 
foreigner went down like butter. How the latter is to be done, 
I don’t know.” 
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Economic nationalism, which thus had the soil already dug and 
topdressed for it by natural tendencies and stupidities, made a 
portentous growth in the unhealthy heat of the feverish after-war 
atmosphere. New States that had come into being at the bidding 
of the wizards of Versailles, thought it essential to their youthful 
dignity to keep out the goods of their neighbors; and at the same 
time the necessities of the war, which had obliged countries that 
had formerly bought goods from the belligerents to make them for 
themselves, had created powerful vested interests, which could 
claim that national loss would be suffered if the capital put into 
their factories and plants were scrapped under the pressure of 
revived foreign competition. 

And so the amazing fallacy, which makes people think that 
nations can flourish by selling shiploads of goods abroad and tak- 
ing nothing in return, has grown into an article of almost religious 
belief. Even in England, with a century behind her of prosper- 
ity largely based on international trade, our most earnest and 
intelligent statesmen are always shouting at us to “buy British 
goods” in order to cure unemployment. What would have 
happened to England’s export industries (already sorely cramped 
by the lack of solvent foreign customers) and to her shipping 
and shipbuilding trades, if the advice of these sage counsellors had 
been taken, they do not seem to have reflected. 

But fortunately England also contains many people who want 
the best wherever it may come from, and many others who 
recognize that nations cannot sell unless they buy, so that when- 
ever one buys foreign goods one is, in effect, giving an order to 
British exporters of goods and services. 

Behind all this welter of economic nationalism in Europe and 
England, there is a quiet but irresistible force which is turning 
men’s minds to saner counsels and this is the force of experience 
and the pressure of hard times. When one travels on the Con- 
tinent in these days one is continually being surprised by the 
number of thoughtful business men who draw an instructive 
contrast between the amazing prosperity of America and the 
impoverishment of Europe, and proceed to argue that it is by no 
means merely a case of war wealth and war poverty, but that an 
important reason for the different conditions in these two areas 
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is the wide space, free from all trade obstructions, in the one 
and the chessboard of tariff barriers in the other. In one, mass- 
production based on the freest division of labor among the dis- 
tricts in which it can be most successfully applied brings well 
distributed prosperity on a scale that the world has never yet 
witnessed. In the other, administrative barriers of every kind 
assist the work of tariffs in promoting self sufficiency in penury. 

With this example before them it is hardly surprising to find 
that leading European financiers—for the horizon of financiers is 
almost inevitably wider than that of manufacturers—should be 
looking ahead to a day when Europe may be united in a single 
customs union, with no trade barriers within its area. It is a very 
far off dream, which can only take shape as a fact, after a number 
of conferences and circumlocutions which the imagination shud- 
ders to contemplate. 

But in the mean time we see the interesting and most impor- 
tant development by which business men are cutting clean across 
nationalistic barriers and making international trade agreements 
under which production and markets are parcelled out among the 
producers of different countries. In the matter of potash, and 
again of steel, French and German organizers have found means 
to mend breaches that were made by the Treaty of Versailles in 
the economic machinery of Europe, and American energy has 
succeeded in uniting the interests of an overwhelming proportion 
of the world’s copper producers. 

These great combinations, with their possibilities of restricted 
output and exploitation of the consumer, will need careful and 
suspicious watching. But in the present state of the world’s 
temper it is a great advantage that men of different races should 
come together and coéperate and so do something to moderate 
the hostility to foreign goods which is so carefully fostered by 
the interests which benefit by it and by the Governments which 
need their support. 

As to the danger to the consumer, America has found out, and 
is teaching other peoples, that mass production requires mass 
consumption, which is only possible if goods are delivered at a 
price which the mass can pay. 

As I end this article there comes the publication of the “Plea for 
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the Removal of the Restrictions upon European Trade”, commonly 
called the Bankers’ Manifesto, but actually signed not only by 
many leading bankers in all the great commercial countries of 
the world, but also by many merchants and manufacturers. 
“There can be no recovery in Europe,” it says, “till politicians 
in all territories, old and new, realize that trade is not war but a 
process of exchange, that in time of peace our neighbors are our 
customers, and that their prosperity is a condition of our own 
well-being.” 

So far, the manifesto has not had a very “good press,” for the 
European press is largely dominated by politicians, against whose 
prejudices the manifesto declares war. But it will have enor- 
mous effect on the side of sanity. 

















CLOUDS IN THE FRANCO-AMERICAN SKY 


BY STEPHANE LAUZANNE 
Editor-in-Chief of Le Matin, Paris 


Way deny it or try to conceal it? There is a cloud in the 
Franco-American sky, a big, dark, unpleasant cloud. It is better 
to see it as it is. It is always better to see the clouds when they 
appear on the horizon. It does not help to turn the eyes away, 
or lower the head, or keep a stereotyped smile on the lips. The 
only thing to do is to look at it sternly, coldly, and let it pass by. 

Many causes bring clouds. But, as far as the Franco-Ameri- 
can cloud is concerned, there is only one cause for it, at least if it 
is observed from a French meteorological office: the settlement of 
the debt. Nineteen Frenchmen in twenty are against the settle- 
ment of the debt as it was agreed upon in Washington, between 
the American War Debt Commission and Ambassador Bérenger. 
Until now all the efforts, all the arguments, all the power of per- 
suasion of the Frenchman who is for the ratification have failed 
to convince the nineteen Frenchmen who are against it. Will 
there be achange? Nobody knows, nobody can tell. Practically 
all the élite is for the ratification. The élite includes the Govern- 
ment (any Government for governmental reasons will be in favor 
of ratification), the bankers (the French experts have unani- 
mously recommended the ratification in their July report), 
the economists, and a few responsible publicmen. But the crowd, 
the immense crowd, led by the ex-combatants and by irresponsi- 
ble politicians, is against the ratification. All the newspapers— 
except the one to which I have the honor to belong—are against. 
And the further we go, the more the feeling against ratification 
increases and crystallizes. However deplorable it may be, one 
must pay attention to it; one must always take heed of a cloud in 
the sky. 

I will try to explain this sentiment, as one endeavors to explain 
the causes of a storm. But in order to make myself well under- 
stood, I must first of all explain one thing, that is that there are 
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two categories of Frenchmen: those who know America, because 
they have visited it, and those who do not know it, because they 
have never set foot on it. But even among those who know 
America, because they have visited it, one must discern those who 
have understood America and those who have not understood it. 

The Caillaux Mission, sent in September, 1925, to Washington 
to negotiate the settlement of the debt, is a typical example of 
the understanding and the misunderstanding of America. Six of 
its members, outside of the head of the delegation, had never 
crossed the Atlantic: Senators Bérenger, Chapsal, Dausset; 
Deputies Bokanowski, Lamoureux, Auriol. Three have come 
back having understood the American spirit splendidly: Senator 
Bérenger, Senator Chapsal and Deputy Bokanowski, today 
Minister for Commerce. All three are in favor of ratification. 
The three others have completely misunderstood the American 
spirit, and are against ratification. As for the chief of the mission, 
M. Joseph Caillaux, his case is more complex and curious. I do 
not think that he has really understood America, but with him 
it is not a question of intelligence, for he is exceptionally intelli- 
gent: it is a question of temperament. M. Caillaux is an aristo- 
crat, and aristocrats will never understand America. The coun- 
try of their choice will always be Great Britain, which is the 
oldest aristocratic nation in the world, and the democratic 
American climate will never have any attraction for them. 
However, although he may not have understood America, M. 
Joseph Caillaux has understood the necessity of liquidating the 
American debt: and very courageously, very vigorously, he has 
recommended his fellow citizens to ratify the agreement he had 
not been able to conclude and which Ambassador Bérenger has 
concluded. 

Matters being thus, a clash was inevitable in France concerning 
the agreement of Washington between those who know and un- 
derstand America and those who do not know nor understand her. 

Those who neither know nor understand America particularly 
protest against the long period of time over which the payments 
have been spread out. “We shall have to pay an annual tribute 
to America,” they are complaining, “during sixty-two years; 
that is, during three generations. Our children and our chil- 
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dren’s children will have to pay the tribute. How can we enter 
into such an agreement? And what will happen if the agreement 
fails to be kept?” 

In vain, those who believe they know and understand America 
object that nothing will happen. In vain they quote the declara- 
tion made by Secretary Herbert Hoover to Senator Chapsal, 
during the negotiations of 1925: “Should any unforeseen obstacle 
prevent you from keeping your engagements, you will not keep 
them, that is all. You will then find yourselves exactly in the 
same situation you are in today. What do you risk? We shall 
not go and bombard your coasts any more than we go and bom- 
bard them today. . .” In vain, they quote the formal declara- 
tion of Senator Smoot, on April 1, 1926, in answer to a question 
of Mr. Borah: “If an unforeseen event prevents the debtor nations 
from fulfilling their obligations, we shall not have the right to 
force them. Everybody agrees to this.” ‘The average French- 
man answers: “Well, if everybody agrees to this, let us write it 
down on paper.” The average Frenchman believes only in 
what is written down in black and white. He has been trained 
to that from his youth. He belongs to a race where the law is 
written down since centuries and centuries. He belongs to a 
country where in the remotest village there is a notary whose 
business it is to draw up in a solemn contract the smallest trans- 
action. The average Frenchman believes that, when a written 
engagement has been subscribed, nothing in the world can sus- 
pend the engagement, and therefore he believes, sincerely, 
honestly, that during sixty-two years his descendants will have 
to work and pay America, whatever may happen. Reciprocally, 
he does not believe in verbal promises, even when they rest on 
good faith and good sense, and, like Talleyrand at the Congress of 
Vienna, to those who tell him, “It goes without saying,” he an- 
swers: “It will go much better in saying it and writing it.” 

Then, the average Frenchman is a great retorter and arguer. 
He has not forgotten that the difficulty of transferring huge sums 
of money from one country to another has been if not discovered 
at least brought to light by the American experts of the Dawes 
Commission and has been opposed to the French claims of repara- 
tions. He knows by heart that passage of the Dawes report: 
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“We estimate the amount which we think Germany can pay in gold 
marks by consideration of her budget possibilities; but we propose 
safeguards against such transfers of these mark payments into 
foreign exchange as would destroy stabilization and thereby endanger 
future reparations.”” And he asks: “Where are the safeguards 
against transfers of our franc payments into dollars? Why 
should not our stabilization be destroyed by our payments as well 
as German stabilization by German payments?” 

On both points, safeguard in case France’s capacity of payment 
would be altered, safeguard in case France’s payments would 
destroy the stabilization of her money, the average Frenchman is 
practically unshakable. He refuses to listen to any argument. 
The boiling M. Franklin-Bouillon, President of the Commission 
for Foreign Affairs at the Chamber, symbolizes him very well, 
when he exclaims: “I will overthrow two Ministries, ten Minis- 
tries if need be. I will cling to the tribune and they will have to 
drag me away by force, rather than permit the ratification of the 
abominable agreement of Washington.” 

Of course, there are a great many other elements in the French 
resistance to the ratification. There is the sentimental element: 
“We have fought side by side for the same cause; is it possible 
that our account is an ordinary account?” There is the popular 
element: “We have to collect money from Germany: if we can’t 
collect it, how can we pay the United States?” There is the 
human element: ‘“‘The Americans are rich and we are poor: can 
the rich man not overlook the debt of the poor man?” There is 
the political element: “If we ratify and ask for some kind of 
credit, we put ourselves under America’s financial domination: 
what then about our economical independence?” But the two 
principal strongholds are those which I have depicted: the fear of 
being submitted during sixty-two years to.an obligation which it 
is impossible to fulfill; the fear of seeing the franc fall if too large 
sums are transferred to America. 

Now, it must be admitted that, in his resistance, the average 
Frenchman has received encouragements from the outside: first 
of all from Great Britain; then also, strange to say, from some 
Americans. 

British propaganda has been most active and most successful 
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in France during two years. It has accomplished that marvellous 
and extraordinary feat that, although Great Britain has obtained 
proportionately higher payments for her debt than America, 
although she has not included the settlement of the commercial 
debt in the total of the political debt, although she has found the 
means of retaining the 53,500,000 pounds sterling of French gold, 
which had been sent over as a guarantee during the war, in the 
safes of the Bank of England, nobody in France discusses the 
agreement of London, whereas everybody discusses the agreement 
of Washington; and no one bears a grudge against England, 
while everyone bears ill will towards America. If you point out 
to the average Frenchman that Great Britain with a smaller bill 
is going to get more money than America, and that Great Britain 
is going to keep forever one-third of the gold reserve of the Bank 
of France, he will answer: “Yes, but it is not the fault of the 
British. They have been pressed hard by the Americans and 
they have always stated that, if America had not claimed their 
money, they would not have claimed ours.”” A masterpiece of 
British propaganda, indeed! 
Several Americans are also, I am sorry to say, responsible for 
the present French frame of mind. There is the American of 
Paris, who is generally more pro-French than the French. He 
began by assuring his French friends that never, never would 
America collect her debt. He went on to say that “he would be 
ashamed of his country if it were to collect the debt”. He went 
even so far as to advise the French to refuse to pay and, the day 
following the agreement of Washington, when the ink of the 
signatures of Secretary Mellon and of Ambassador Bérenger was 
not yet dry, Mr. Walter Berry, ex-president of the American 
Chamber of Commerce, was heard publicly to state that “France, 
having signed such an agreement, was on her knees.” Then, 
there is the American of New York or of Philadelphia, who spends 
his summer vacations in France and who, this summer, has come 
over especially to give his good advices to the French debtor. 
The advice was generally “Let the time pass. Wait until after 
the November election. Make such and such a reservation on 
such and such a point. We shall help you. Mr. Somebody will 
make a speech at his club to explain the French point of view, and 
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Mr. Nobody will deliver a series of lectures to press the cancella- 
tion of all foreign debts.” 

Then, there is the American lawyer, who is desirous of having 
a rank or a promotion in the Legion of Honor, who writes to 
President Poincaré, or to a French colleague, to offer his legal 
advice on the settlement and indicate the best points on which 
the French Parliament could fight the ratification. Then, there 
is the American Democrat, who whispers in the ear of his French 
guests: “The Republicans did it. Wilson would never have done 
it. If we come back to power, we shall wipe off the slate.” 

How, in face of such assertions and of many others, would the 
average Frenchman be able to see the truth? And how can the 
exceptional Frenchman, who knows and understands America, 
make himself heard by his fellow citizens when he urges them to 
ratify the agreement of Washington and to have confidence in 
American fairness? He is confronted not only by national 
ignorance, but also by outside intrigue. He sees thrown in his 
face such declaration of such an ex-American Minister, or of such 
an American banker, or of such an American opposition news- 
paper. And naturally he is told that he is more American 
than the real Americans. 

There will be an end to all this muddle and this game. The 
cloud will pass, as do all clouds. The sun of friendship will shine 
again, because the sun always shines after the clouds have passed 
away. Those who in France love America, because they know 
her, because they understand her, have no fear of the future. 
They remain unshaken, unmoved in their love of Washington’s 
and Lincoln’s fatherland. They know that France, their own 
country, may be fooled for a certain time, but not all the time. 
They know that in Voltaire’s and Lafayette’s fatherland the 
spirit of wisdom and acuteness always prevails at the end. 

Meanwhile, if they could address a prayer to their American 
friends of America, they would say: “For God’s sake! Leave 
foreign matters outside of your party disputes. Do not let Eu- 
rope believe that your national policy will change if your political 
administration changes. Do not let Europe believe that your 
adhesion to the League of Geneva, or your codperation with the 
Court of the Hague, or your decision regarding the foreign debt, 
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depends on the victory of such or such party. Do not invite 
Europe to play on the American electoral chess-board. It is a 
bad service that you render her and that you render to your- 
selves. Foreign questions are delicate enough already without 
their being thrown into domestic electoral battles. If you want 
to understand Europe well, make yourselves at the same time 
well understood.” 

To make oneself well understood was, as Foch said a few days 
ago, the secret of the life of nations just as it is that of individuals. 
But to make oneself well understood by others, one must first 
understand oneself perfectly. 


Paris, November, 1926. 











SHOULD WE RESTRICT .THE COTTON 
CROP? 


BY THEODORE H. PRICE 


“SHALL we restrict the cotton crop?” To reply to this ques- 
tion by an unprovisional yes or no would be unintelligent. As an 
economic generalization, production should be encouraged upon 
the theory that it will lower costs and thereby bring about a 
corresponding increase in consumption. But when the increase 
in production is so rapid or so unexpected that it disturbs the 
economic balance, then a resort to radical methods may be 
justified. 

The present cotton season is a casein point. The latest Govern- 
ment estimate indicates an American crop of 17,918,000 bales. 
Such a crop, if it is harvested, will follow last year’s generous 
yield of 16,104,000 bales and will come upon the market con- 
currently with East Indian, Egyptian and Russian crops that also 
promise to be large. Asa result the supply for the twelve months 
or season ending July 31, 1927, plus the carry-over from the 
previous season, will probably be equal to the world’s consump- 
tion for the eighteen months ending January 31, 1928, by which 
date another world’s crop will have been produced. The conse- 
quence is that cotton has already fallen to twelve and one-half 
cents a pound. 

No one knows what the cost of production is. It depends upon 
the weather, the fertility of the soil, and so many other variable 
factors that even a generalization or average is impossible. But 
the best opinion or, perhaps it would be more accurate to say, the 
most intelligent guesses, put the probable cost of this year’s 
American crop at fifteen cents a pound. These guesses are based 
upon the following tables published by the United States 
Department of Agriculture: 
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The latest Government estimate indicates that this year’s crop 
of cotton in the United States will be about 181.4 pounds an acre, 
and it is upon the expectation of such a yield that the trade has 
reached the conclusion that its cost (not including land rent) will 
be about fifteen cents a pound. 

As this is a very moderate price as compared with the average of 
the after-war period, and as less would inflict a heavy loss upon 
the two million farmers who raise cotton in the South, they are 
being advised to hold what they can, to market the balance 
deliberately, and to make a drastic reduction in the acreage to be 
planted next year. 

In view of the emergency this advice seems to be sound, but it 
is emergency advice, and no one ought to endorse it without 
pointing out that if it were permanently applied ruin would be 
the result. This is said because there is a widespread tendency in 
America to assume that the way to cure every economic evil is to 
advance prices. 

That this is a great mistake will be self-evident after a few 


moments of concentrated and logical thought, and it is time that 


someone in authority undertook to make it clear that society and 
the individual are injured by high prices and benefited by the 
converse, provided values are measured by a money standard 
that is stable. 

The reason for this is obvious. The standard of living is raised 
by low prices because they enable us to buy more, to enjoy more 
comforts and to consume more of the products of human labor. 
Therefore, the true remedy for the present predicament of the 
cotton farmer is to be found in an increased production at a lower 
cost. 

This statement is likely to provoke a protest. It will be 
argued that the cost of production cannot be reduced and that he 
who suggests the contrary is an “enemy of the South”. 

Let us see. From the tables printed above it appears that the 
cost of production declines as the acre yield increases, and that 
when as much as 500 pounds an acre is produced, the cost is about 
eight or nine cents a pound. It will be answered that a yield of 
500 pounds an acre is exceptional and unattainable for most 
farmers. But is it? 
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For the last two or three years The Dallas News has been 
conducting a campaign to encourage the production of “more 
cotton on fewer acres”. Substantial prizes were offered for the 
largest yield attained. The winner of the first prize this year 
succeeded in raising more than 1,500 pounds an acre and his 
record was closely approximated by those who won the second and 
third prizes as well as by several others. Yields of as much as a 
bale, or 500 pounds, an acre are not, in fact, uncommon in the 
South, and while I do not mean to assert that the average of 
production can be immediately lifted to any such level, I do feel 
warranted in saying that an intensive cultivation of a smaller 
acreage will go a long way towards solving the eternal cotton 
problem. It will reduce the cost of the cotton that is harvested 
and it will release much of the acreage now planted to cotton for 
crops that will yield a larger profit. 

It is granted that the adoption of such a policy might greatly 
increase the number of bales produced and that lower prices 
would be the consequence. But if a fair profit on a reduced cost 
of production could be realized, would not the South be better 
off than when it is compelled to sell a high cost crop at a loss? 

The experience of the past shows that the consumption of 
cotton responds to the stimulus of low prices with great prompt- 
ness, and if this response were accelerated as it should be by 
advertising, the result would be amazing. The annual con- 
sumption of cotton in the United States at present is about 
thirty-five pounds per capita (linters included). If the consump- 
tion throughout the world were brought up to the American 
standard, more than one hundred million bales of cotton would be 
used. The world’s total production of cotton at present does not 
exceed twenty-seven or twenty-eight million bales. 

These figures need no exposition. They speak for themselves, 
and they make it clear that the final solution of the cotton problem 
will be found in intensive agriculture, lower costs of production, 
and increased consumption brought about by lower prices and 
intelligent advertising—the greatest force that business now has 


at its disposal. 








WAR IN THE THIRD DIMENSION 
BY MAJOR SHERMAN MILES, U. S. A. 


THERE is much talk in these days of new forms of warfare. One 
hears speculations on the number of airplanes which could effec- 
tively bomb or gas New York or Washington. The submarine 
looms large in the future. New minds with penetrating vision 
are even announcing the obsolescence of the old science of war, 
and insisting that all past experience can have little bearing on the 
rapid and novel struggles of the future—the blows struck from the 
air and from below the surface of the sea. 

It is perhaps natural that so costly a war as the last one, and a 
war in which the damage to the victors so closely approximated 
that suffered by the vanquished, should lead to searching criti- 
cism of the standard military theories on which it was waged. 
Particularly is this so because the war itself brought forth two 
new weapons, gas and tanks, and gave scope for the first time to 
the third dimension in strategy, submarine and aérial warfare. 
The game which so many generations have played on a chess 
board must henceforth be played above it and below it too, and 
with new pieces introduced among the old familiar ones. 

So it is no wonder that even the supposedly immutable bases of 
strategy should be challenged, military processes of thought de- 
rided and totally new forms of warfare predicted. What, says 
the man of common sense, is the good of the Clausewitzian doc- 
trine of the “Nation in Arms”’, of the military principle of the de- 
feat of the enemy’s main forces, if it all results in a four years’ 
stalemate which nearly wrecks the world, morally and economi- 
cally? If war comes again it must be fought on different prin- 
ciples, since the old ones produced such lamentable results, and 
above all it must lead to a far more rapid and definite decision. 
It must, in short, be pulled out of the mud. 

There was a gentleman in the last war rather widely known as 
“Old Bill”. He was, I am afraid, distinctly of the conservative, 
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or mud school of thought. But his mind had its liberal moments, 
and in one of them he uttered his best known dictum—‘“If you 
knows of a better ’ole, go to it.” 

Before we decide to dive into some better hole, or soar up into 
the blue, it would be well to look at war objectively, as it stands 
today. What is so often overlooked, of course, is the obvious 
fact that the last war was afreak. Its tremendous toll of life and 
treasure resulted solely from the deadlocking of terrific forces over 
a long period of time. Now, to deadlock a war you must have, 
simultaneously, two conditions, either of which is extremely rare. 
These are a nice balance of opposing forces and a lack of space in 
which to manceuver. 

The entire history of warfare has been a struggle between pow- 
ers of the offense and of the defense. Sometimes one has predom- 
inated, sometimes the other. In the days of Rome no form of 
defense withstood her legions. In early feudal times a stout castle 
held at bay a king’s army. Back and forth the balance has 
teetered; rarely has it been at equilibrium. 

Now it so happened that in the period from September, 1914, 
to August, 1918, the offense and the defense were practically at 
equilibrium in the only vital theaters of war. The defense pre- 
dominated just enough, and only just enough, to make the dead- 
lock perfect. The Germans fought their way into France and 
Italy and Russia. The offense was a powerful weapon in their 
hands—but never quite powerful enough. Machine guns, wire 
and trenches were just a little better in the long run than bay- 
onets and shells. Gas and the gas mask about balanced; air- 
planes and tanks had not time to develop their full offensive pow- 
ers; the submarine almost won the war, but not quite. After 
each real trial of strength, when the delicate balance was read, 
the scales stood almost level, with the defense just a little on top. 
So the Allies also found when they took the offensive on the Aisne, 
at Gallipoli and on the Somme. At last the end came through 
attrition. 

But, even so, the war would not have deadlocked had there 
been sufficient manceuver space on any vital front. In early 
feudal days, when an army in a walled town was impregnable, 
the enemy marched around and generally forced a decision._, In 
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the last war there happened to be no way around. Geograph- 
ically the balance was as perfect (and as rare) as it was in the 


matter of arms. The bottle neck between the Channel and. 


Switzerland was completely blocked by the armies, and so was that 
between Switzerland and the head of the Adriatic. Russia and 
Poland offered more scope; but even there (until Russia collapsed) 
the lines locked from the Gulf of Riga to the Pripet Marshes. 
Only in the minor theaters of the Balkans, Palestine and Meso- 
potamia was there manceuver room, and in none of them could 
victory break the deadlock in the West. 

It must be obvious that each of these two conditions, bal- 
ance of military power and lack of manceuver space, is by no 
means a common one in war; and the chance of their occurring 
simultaneously at any given time is of course the product of their 
separate rarities. Yet they must both occur together to produce 
a 1914-1918 deadlock, with its consequent attrition. In the 
Russo-Japanese War, fought only a decade before the World War, 
nothing of the sort occurred. There was no lack of manceuver 
space in Manchuria. Nor were the forces in the Civil War held 
in stalemate. Grant said he would “fight it out on this line if it 
takes all summer”—but he didn’t. He moved around a flank; 
and Sherman marched through Georgia. The war was never 
deadlocked; manceuver was always possible: the inevitable end 
was only somewhat prolonged by the brilliancy of Southern 
leadership. 

In point of fact, it is difficult to find in all military history coin- 
cidences of the two factors which produce a deadlock and force a 
decision by attrition. Perhaps Marlborough’s later campaigns 
furnish the nearest precedent to the stabilized warfare of 1914— 
1918. “How our armies cursed in Flanders!” And now we 
know why they cursed, in the dreary mud: behind their long lines 
of entrenchments. But for all their profanity they suffered no 
such prolonged stagnation as did our Allies in the late war. 

The point is somewhat labored, but on it really rests the basis 
of the modern criticism of war. If armies and navies can win 
only by attrition, there is much to be said for almost any other 
way of reaching a decision. But that “if” rests only on a war the 
like of which may never be seen again. 
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There is an accepted and much respected military doctrine that 
the primary objective in war is the defeat of the enemy’s main 
forces. This arouses the ire of the younger critics who would lead 
us on shorter paths. It smacks too much of that attrition they 
foresee in all future wars, if military thought is not transformed. 
According to them, this basic doctrine of the objective should be 
written: ‘The aim of a nation in war is to subdue the enemy’s 
will to resist, with the least possible human and economic loss to 
itself.” Surely we cannot quarrel with the simplicity of that 
dictum. We might, indeed, go one step further towards the ob- 
vious and say, “One fights to win!” 

Poor old Clausewitz had been accused of perverting this simple 
axiom into that cruel one about defeating the enemy’s main 
forces. But the fact is that hostile forces do get in one’s way 
when one starts out to win a war—or at least they always have. 
So it is perhaps not surprising that simple minded soldiers should 
take the task of subduing the enemy’s will to be equivalent to de- 
feating the forces which are the physical embodiment of that will. 
And indeed the newer school of thought has a certain difficulty in 
producing evidence to the effect that a war may be won while the 
enemy’s physical forces remain undefeated. 

Nevertheless, two examples from the past, which are supposed to 
point the way to the winning of war without fighting battles, have 
recently been produced by a leading light of the newer school. The 
first concerns Hannibal and Scipio Africanus. Hannibal’s great 
victory at Cann gained him nothing, this critic reminds us, be- 
cause he did not then march on Rome and take it. Here is 
the nub of the idea. Winning battles gets you nowhere. The 
thing to do is to crush the enemy’s will to resist—to march on 
Rome. Unfortunately we are not told how Hannibal could have 
captured Rome without first defeating the Roman army at 
Canne. 

As for Scipio, the newer school considers his appreciation of the 
principle of the objective to have been more profound, since he 
carried the war into Africa and threatened Carthage. This is a 
little difficult to follow, since Scipio merely copied Hannibal’s 
strategy in carrying the war into the enemy’s country. Even 
then, before he subdued the Carthaginian power, he seems to have 
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so far forgotten himself as to engage and defeat Hannibal’s army 
at Zama. 

The second example is even more unconvincing—the march of 
the Allies on Paris in 1814. They ignored Napoleon’s army, we 
are told, marched in and snuffed out the French resistance. And 
well they might have, seeing that they had had the luck to cap- 
ture Napoleon’s dispatches giving his dispositions and plans, and 
that they had at the time something over three hundred thou- 
sand men in France while Napoleon had been reduced to a scat- 
tered seventy thousand, mostly raw recruits. The year before, 
when an Allied march on Paris had been proposed (and Napoleon 
is said to have wished them a “bon voyage’’), they had wisely 
thought better of it. To ignore Napoleon when he had been re- 
duced to his last forlorn hope and France was seething with dis- 
content behind him, was one thing. It would have been quite 
another thing to have turned their backs on him when he 
stood with an undefeated army in Germany. The inference is 
rather strong that the Allied march on Paris was made possible 
only by Napoleon’s decisive defeat at Leipsic. 

But these examples (of their own choosing) are not really fair 
to the newer school, for it is not in the past but to the future that 
they look. The point they make is that military force has now be- 
come dependent on national production to a degree never dreamed 
of at any previous time. This means that the capture or de- 
struction of a limited area of industrial productivity might in the 
future render your enemy’s armed forces incapable of fighting. 
You might win the war, not by overrunning his country and stamp- 
ing out resistance after successful battle (the old military con- 
ception of victory), but by seizing, without pain of battle, your 
enemy’s industrial and commercial heart. 

It enhances the value of the geographical objective, this mod- 
ern dependency on mass production of munitions—there is no 
doubt about it. But the defense is just as keenly aware of this 
enhanced value as is the aggressor. Suppose, for instance, that 
Germany had fought the United States in 1914 instead of the En- 
tente. Suppose she had gained control of the Atlantic and had 
landed her armies in New Jersey. She might have chosen to ignore 
our army and set herself the sole task of seizing the whole indus- 
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trial region north and east of the Potomac. She would have then 
controlled the better part of our material resources for war. But 
(and this is the fly in the ointment of the newer strategy) she could 
not have seized that region without defeating our main forces, 
both army and navy. The very fact that certain geographical 
objectives have become more vital makes it the more certain that 
they can be had only at the price of decisive battle. 


Il 


All this would be a mere matter of technical strategy, to be 
thrashed out by those who consider themselves competent in such 
matters, did not the newer school raise the issue to a higher plane 
and begin to deal with imponderables. They bring in the third 
dimension of strategy, hitherto almost as untested as the fourth 
dimension in mathematics, and face us with the appalling ques- 
tion of whether “civilized”’ warfare of the future is to be an open 
and fair fight or a wholesale massacre of non-combatants. 

For the theory they advance is this: If the enemy’s will-to- 
win is the crux of the matter (and on this there can be no ques- 
tion), it follows that we should subdue that will by the quickest 
and most direct means. It happens that, for the first time in 
history, we can fly over or swim under his physical defenses (his 
army and navy) and attack directly the bases of his will—the 
morale of his people, their food supply and their munition pro- 
duction. The third dimension is therefore the answer to surface 
warfare; the submarine and the airplane are its agencies; gas, 
liquid fire and high explosives are its tools. 

And the objective of third-dimensional warfare is the non-com- 
batant. In an effective measure it means massacre, not war as 
we know it now. This is the point to bear in mind. It is of 
course true that measures of defense have been developed against 
submarine and aérial attack. The convoy system and the aérial 
defense of Paris in the last war were both successful to a certain 
degree. And these forms of defense are capable of much greater 
improvement. The reaction between the offense and the defense 
is as constant and direct as that between supply and demand. 
Nevertheless, whatever may be the means of defense devised 
against it, third-dimensional warfare is pretty certain to find its 
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most effective scope of action behind and beyond the combatant 
forces of the enemy, if for no other reason than that those forces 
are much better able to protect themselves than are merchant 
ships and cities. Whether non-combatants can be protected 
from such attack is a matter of opinion. That they are the nat- 
ural objective of the third-dimensional forces is the unavoidable 
conclusion from this whole new theory of war. 

The part which the submarine is to play is all too well known 
from German activities in the late war. The cutting of sea com- 
munications by submarines can only be effected (if at all) by 
wholesale sinking of merchant ships. And the quicker a ship can 
be sunk the better—“‘spurlos versenkt”. In the last war the Brit- 
ish fitted out some innocent looking merchantmen with concealed 
guns. These “Q” ships were submarine traps. If the subma- 
rine came to the surface to capture one of them, and incidentally 
give the crew time to escape, the gun screens were lowered and the 
submarine was fired on at short range. This is so obvious an 
answer to submarines which do not sink by stealth and without 
warning that efficient undersea warfare and considerations of 
humanity seem hardly compatible. Nor would it be possible for 
submarines to rescue and keep the crews of all the ships they must 
sink in the process of cutting arteries of communication, even if 
they were willing to take the risks involved. 

Airplanes seeking to wreck the industrial life of the enemy, or 
destroy his morale, must be equally callous towards non-combat- 
ants. They must drop their bombs or their gas on areas in which 
men work and near which women and children live. These areas, 
if important, will no doubt be defended by anti-aircraft guns. 
This means that the attacking planes must fly higher and that 
their bombs or gas will be dispersed over wider areas of habitation. 
We hear also of the possibility of crippling the nerve centers of the 
enemy by aérial attack—which means the deliberate bombing 
and ‘gassing of great cities, not merely munition plants. We are 
asked to consider the crushing force of such a blow on the moral 
stamina of any nation. 

Concerning this matter, if one has a fancy for horrors and a 
good imagination, there are practically no limits he need set upon 
himself. The attack from the blue, above or below, has a sensa- 
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tional appeal which tends to make one forget the possible counter- 
measures of defense. Aérial bombardments utilizing to the full 
the toxic effect of gases, coupled we will say with white phosphorus 
for incendiary purposes, appear to be capable of almost limit- 
less possibilities in killing humanity in the mass—at least if we 
accept without question the theory that there is no possible shield 
against such a weapon. But the real question is, not so much as 
to the efficiency of this method of warfare, measured by the num- 
ber of killings per minute, as to whether it will, in fact, be used. 

The newer school of thought scorns all possible international 
agreements against it. Even if we should succeed in limiting by 
treaty the use of submarines and of aviation against non-combat- 
ants (a consummation not at all unlikely, in spite of the failure of 
certain Powers to ratify the similar treaty of Washington), the 
newer school will have none of it. According to their way of 
thinking, two unanswerable arguments stand against any such 
agreements. The first is the great and growing necessity to end 
a war quickly. The strain on a nation in arms is so great, the 
cost of a long war in life and treasure is so colossal, that any means 
will be taken, must be taken to end it. Whatever the horrors 
may be, they will not equal those of a protracted war and its 
aftermath of national exhaustion. 

Secondly, they point out that no efficient weapon of war has 
ever been abandoned, however humanitarian may have been the 
general intentions during periods of peace. And this is quite 
true. The Lateran Council in the twelfth century prohibited the 
use of the cross-bow, and both Bayard and Marshal Saxe at- 
tempted to outlaw the musket; but never yet have men been will- 
ing to discard a new and efficient weapon. 

‘Mankind never has: therefore mankind never will””—it seems 
a strange argument in the mouths of those who base so much on 
aviation! For it was just what was said twenty-five years ago 
about flying itself. But let that pass: the limitations of human 
nature may be much more fixed than those of human ingenuity. 
Because man never flew before, and now flies, is perhaps not nec- 
essarily an indication that he will refrain from the use of his most 
deadly weapons in his need, although he has never done so before. 
It may be well to note, however, that it is the weapon rather 
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than the full use of the weapon to which man has always clung. 
Weapons have become more and more efficient, in an ever rising 
scale. And men have always armed themselves with the best 
they could get when they faced their armed enemies. But have 
they used their weapons with progressive ruthlessness against 
non-combatants? Has there not been, on the contrary, a pro- 
gressive amelioration in the use of physical forces against other 
than armed enemies? 

This is the real point at issue, so far as the past is concerned. 
Granting that it is foolish to ignore the consistent lesson of all 
history in regard to the progressive development of arms, is it not 
equally foolish to shut one’s eyes to a plain tendency of larger as- 
pect? For it can not well be denied that the whole trend of what 
we call civilization has been and is towards humanizing the re- 
lations between man and his fellow men, not only in peace but in 
war. The German idea of frightfulness was a flare-back, and an 
unsuccessful one at that. It did not pay. Even if it had been 
successful, it would still have marked a long step ahead of the in- 
human methods of four hundred years before, or even a hundred 
years. There was no sack of Magdeburg, no open pillage of 
Badajoz. 

Aérial bombing in the World War had reached a stage of de- 
velopment which might have made it devastating had it been em- 
ployed without restriction on civilian populations. And so had 
gas. Yet, in spite of the intensity of the struggle and the heat of 
passion on both sides, it is clear that there were certain self-im- 
posed limitations in aérial attacks. London and Paris were 
bombed, it is true, and there was talk of bombarding Berlin at the 
time of the Armistice. Yet there does not appear to have been, 
on either side, full and unrestricted use of air power against non- 
combatants. Perhaps the best proof of this is the failure to use 
gas in the aérial bombardments of cities. ° Gas would have been 
an ideal weapon, both from the point of view of killing and of 
shattering morale. But both sides, in theory at least, generally 
confined their aérial attacks to military targets—munition facto- 
ries, railroad yards, arsenals, docks, etc.—and in practice made 
some notable attempts to avoid indiscriminate killing of innocent 
people. On the Allied side there were many cases recorded in 
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which airmen refused to drop their bombs merely for the sake of 
killing. On the German side, Admiral Scheer says in his book 
that “Airships frequently returned from their expeditions with 
their full complement of bombs because they had not been able 
to make out such [military] targets with sufficient certainty. It 
would have been easy enough for them, before returning, to get 
rid of their bombs and drop them over any place over which 
they happened to fly, if they had wanted to kill harmless 
citizens.” 

It is, of course, obvious that the bombing of munition plants, 
railroad centers, dockyards and such, even though they entailed 
the loss of innocent lives, were blows directed against the armed 
forces of the enemy, not against the enemy’s will-to-fight as em- 
bodied in his civil population. They were, in effect quite differ- 
ent from the form of warfare which this newer school is now pre- 
dicting and even advocating. The crippling of the enemy’s 
armed forces, which they say may be ignored, was in general the 
aérial objective; and neither side attempted from the air an un- 
restricted devastation of civilian centers as a means of breaking 
the enemy’s will. 

The objective of the “Big Bertha” bombardment of Paris was, 
it is true, very largely morale effect on a civilian population. But 
the means employed were land guns, not of the largest caliber 
and certainly not capable of devastation on the scale of an aérial 
attack with gas or explosives. The same relative amount of dam- 
age to a city constituting an “entrenched camp” done by artillery 
fire a hundred years ago would have caused little comment. In 
these days, however, the world moves towards other standards. 

There were evidencies of a distinct humanitarian influence, 
even in the unbridled days of 1914-1918. And since then it seems 
significant that the Great Powers should have signed, though 
some of them failed to ratify, a treaty forbidding ruthless sub- 
marine warfare and the use of gas or liquid fire even against hos- 
tile troops. Perhaps of still greater moment are the Hague Air 
Warfare Rules of 1923, which forbid “‘aérial bombardment for the 
purpose of terrorizing the civilian population, of destroying or 
damaging private property not of military character, or of injur- 
ing non-combatants”. It is all very well to say that no rules are 
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observed in war—witness Germany’s use of gas. But there is 
such a thing as a trend of influence in the civilized world. If you 
want to measure its direction and force as applied to the conduct 
of war, compare the recognized methods of warfare as they 
affected non-combatants in, say, 1200 a.p. and in every century 
mark since that date. Putting the inhabitants to the sword meant 
massacre; and sack meant wholesale looting, rape and arson; and 
pillage meant taking whatever you could find of value. Each in 
its day meant simply war to the unfortunate man or woman who 
fell into the enemy’s clutches. And each in its day was banned 
from the usages of war into the category of crimes. Or, if you 
want to see this same general tendency from a different angle, 
observe the growth of human respect for human life and sensibil- 
ity in times of peace. From the days when all sorts of petty 
lordlings held in their hands the power of life and death and the 
droit du seigneur, through the long period of slavery, torture, 
floggings and public hangings for minor crimes, we have come to 
the point at which it is distressingly difficult to execute even a 
condemned murderer. 

Working against the theory of ruthless warfare on non-combat- 
ants is also the hard fact of retaliation. Unless you are fighting 
naked savages, or at least very ill-equipped foes, there is always 
the disagreeable possibility that the killing of non-combatants 
may be met by retaliation, if not in kind at least in some very bru- 
talform. That, of course, is the moral of the German violation of 
the Hague treaties in regard to gas. Retaliation cost her more in 
the end than her delinquency gained for her. 

During the World War the effect of the fear of retaliation was 
apparent, even in the armies themselves. Both sides usually 
knew the location of hostile headquarters. But they were not 
often deliberately bombed, simply because the answer was so ap- 
parent. The “gros bonnets’ looked out -for themselves, if you 
like. And one suspects that in future wars the “gros bonnets” . 
commanding nations will be similarly inclined to look out for 
themselves and their innocent political adherents. 

The fear of retaliation is not a force to be lightly brushed aside. 
It is one thing for a government to send its conquering armies into 
the heart of the enemy territory, hold down hostile power and en- 
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force peace. It is quite another thing to stake all on blows of 
ruthless devastation and risk retaliation. 

In reality it comes down to this: These later-day critics who 
talk of scrapping all the old principles of war and winning through 
wholesale aérial bombardment or the cutting of sea communica- 
tions by submarine operations, are advocating massacre of non- 
combatants. They believe that the humanizing trend of civili- 
zation may be reversed and set back a thousand years. They 
believe that international agreements looking to the protection of 
innocent lives in war, by land and sea, will be disregarded; that 
the use of no weapon, however indiscriminate may be its power of 
destruction, will be limited in war; and that no fear of retaliation 
will stay the hands of those in authority. If they are right in 
these assumptions; and if, further, they are correct in believing 
that their attack will succeed in spite of all forms of defense, then 
they are undoubtedly right in their conclusion that the funda- 
mentals of warfare have been knocked into a cocked hat. In 
fact, war as we know it now will be no more. Instead there will 
be only a frantic race to blot out the enemy’s people before our 
own choke to death in the ruins of their cities. 


In the mean while the United States, fortunately or unfortu- 
nately as you choose to see it, abides by its Rules of Land Warfare 
of 1914: “The measure of permissible devastation is found in 
the strict necessities of war. As an end in itself, as a separate 
measure of war, devastation is not sanctioned by the laws of war. 
There must be some reasonably close connection between the de- 
struction of property and the overcoming of the enemy’s army.” 





WHAT OF THE IRISH FREE STATE? 
BY RIGHT HON. SIR JAMES O'CONNOR, K.C. 


Tue psychological was the worst of the evils wrought on Ire- 
land by the Union. In a national struggle, the propaganda is 
bound to be intensive, reckless and extravagant, and all the 
more so in the case of a quick-witted, imaginative and emotional 
people like the Irish. Each generation of Irish political leaders 
taught their followers—and perhaps persuaded themselves— 
that Ireland could become a rich, great and powerful nation if 
its legislative and administrative machinery were controlled 
from Dublin instead of London. According to O’Connell, the 
water power in Ireland could turn all the machinery in the world. 
Ireland’s geographical position was described as .the most 
favorable in Europe for trade and commerce. Minerals, espe- 
cially coal, were in great and easily available quantities in the 
bowels of the earth, awaiting exploitation at the hands of a home 
Government; a tariff wall against England’s manufactured goods 
would make Ireland an industrial country. The character of 
the people had scarcely a flaw in its composition. There was 
land enough, and to spare, for everybody. 

What is the truth concerning Ireland’s position, considered 
from the economic point of view? [Ireland’s coal is of poor 
description, found in seams from twelve to eighteen inches thick 
—it is absurd to speak of it as an asset. As to peat, the process 
of preparing it for industrial purposes makes it much more costly 
than coal. Ireland is in shape like a saucer, with its mountains 
(the highest of which is 3300 feet) forming the rim, and there is 
no considerable fall in its rivers—something will be said later on 
of the Shannon scheme. The island is less than 30,000 square 
miles in extent, and a considerable portion is bog and mountain. 
Its climate is, on the whole, damp and enervating. Its people 
have many virtues, but, speaking generally, hard work and 
perseverance are not very common. The country has no natural 
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advantages for industrial pursuits. The soil, outside the bog 
and mountain area, is rich and fertile. Nature’s design was 
obviously to make Ireland an agricultural and not an industrial 
country. 

The propaganda concerning Ireland’s possibilities that pre- 
vailed from 1800 to the dissolution of the Union in 1921 had a 
profoundly demoralizing effect upon the character of the people. 
Every imperfection in the social order was ascribed to the London 
Government. As long as the conflict existed between Great 
Britain and Ireland, it was impossible to expect from Irishmen 
right thinking about themselves or their neighbors. The Irish 
war mentality was of the usual distressing description. 

The economic teaching, moreover, had one result which, not 
merely because of its relation to the most striking episode in 
Irish history since the Union, but because of its bearing on the 
present position of the country, is important. Emigration 
from a favored island where there was land enough to go round 
was denounced. The result was that in spite of much British 
legislation to the contrary, the land was split up into minute 
farms and the population, as far as possible, was kept at home. 
The famine of 1847, when the country was grossly overpopulated, 
followed from this disastrous teaching. Since the famine, a 
tendency to enlarge holdings is in evidence, but, nevertheless, the 
farms in Ireland comprise very many holdings too small to yield 
a decent livelihood. Taking the latest census (1911) for all 
Ireland, it will be found that there are altogether 563,525 hold- 
ings, comprising 19,004,075 acres, or, roughly, an average of 33 
acres to a holding. Of these, 50,355 are above one acre and less 
than five acres; 129,706 are above five acres and less than fifteen 
acres; and 123,489 are above fifteen and not exceeding thirty 
acres. The remaining holdings are as follows: Above 30 and 
under 50, 70,897; above 50 and under 100, 57,276; above 100 and 
under 200, 23,094; above 200 and under 500, 8,537; above 500, 
2,112. One of the difficulties that faces the Free State Govern- 
ment is this excessive division of land and multiplication of small 
holdings. 

It has been necessary to say so much about the ante-Treaty 
propaganda and the fallacies upon which it was based, for two 
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reasons. First, a knowledge of the facts is requisite to enable 
American readers to form a judgment as to the future of Ireland. 
Second, we have to know the fallacies as well as the facts to 
understand the present mentality of Ireland and the educative 
processes that are in operation in Ireland today. 

If the Union was a psychological evil, the Treaty is a psy- 
chological blessing. It is no exaggeration to say that Ireland 
has learned more about herself in the five years that have elapsed 
since the Treaty than during the seven centuries of English 
domination. Many of the old catch cries have completely dis- 
appeared. Not a word, for example, is now heard of the fabled 
mineral resources of the country. There has been some very 
plain and ,wholesome talk about the failings of the people. At 
the Catholic Truth Conference held in October of this year, 
speeches were delivered of a candor which would have been 
inconceivable under the British régime. The conviction is 
being brought home to the minds of all persons who have any- 
thing to lose that Ireland’s main assets consist of fertile soil and 
a rich customer near by to take its produce. 

All this recasting of values is to the good. It ensures the sta- 
bility of the new constitutional structure. It turns the energy 
of the people in the right direction, which is that of agricultural 
development. It makes for sincere codperation with the other 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

But, whether in a nation or in an individual, the habit of 
wrong thinking cannot be at once wholly discarded. The 
momentum of past propaganda is not yet wholly spent. Vigor- 
ous efforts are being made to push the Government into a high 
tariff policy. There are tariffs at present, but they are so 
small as to be almost negligible. Should very' stiff tariffs be set 
up, irritation in England and reprisals will be the inevitable con- 
sequence. The irritation would be shown by a preference for 
other nations’ agricultural produce. A reprisal might take the 
form of a higher duty on imported porter. Guinness’s brewery 
is the biggest industrial undertaking in the Irish Free State, and, 
I think, is the richest and biggest of its kind in the world. Its 
capital value in the market today must be in the neighborhood 
of sixty million pounds. Its best customer is England. Should 
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England put up a serious duty against Irish porter, the value of 
Guinness’s brewery would be reduced by one-half, and the 
proprietors—mainly Irish shareholders—would have to transfer 
the major portion of their activities to England to escape the 
duty. But I do not consider that a tariff war of that kind is 
probable, for the Irish people and their Government are every 
day acquiring fresh knowledge of the real economic possibilities 
of the country. 

A relic of the inevitable inflation of national sentiment in the 
ante-Treaty era is to be found in the attempt to revivify the Irish 
language. Irish is compulsory in the primary schools, and some 
knowledge of it is necessary for entrance into the National 
University, and for admission into the Civil Service. 

There are two formidable obstacles to the revival of the lan- 
guage. One is that it is very difficult to bring up to date a lan- 
guage which, if it ever got past the stage of a peasant tongue, had 
certainly in recent years degenerated into a peasant tongue, 
spoken only in the most backward parts of the community. 
The other is that the Irish people do not really want the language 
revived. I give my own experience for what it is worth. I 
spent my early days partly in a seaport town and partly upon a 
farm. When I became a solicitor, I acquired an intimate knowl- 
edge of the habits and ways of thought of the people,—at all 
events of the people in the county where I practised,—drawing 
their wills, marriage settlements and so forth, and advising them 
on all sorts of matters of domestic concern. When I became a 
barrister, my professional duties brought me into every county 
of the Province of Leinster. I have been in every county in 
Ireland and have tramped many of them. The conviction that 
forced itself upon my mind is that the Irish people are an in- 
tensely realistic people—excepting a few idealists in the towns, 
there are no idealists anywhere else. In this, one may suppose, 
they resemble agricultural communities elsewhere. I am con- 
vinced that the Irish people, as a whole, do not want to learn the 
Irish language. A proof of this is to be found in the recent 
Senatorial election. Dr. Douglas Hyde, the foremost exponent 
of the language, and one of the most attractive personalities in 
Ireland, not alone failed to secure election but was almost at the 
30 
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bottom of the poll in a constituency which comprised all Ireland. 
I am inclined to wish it were otherwise, but my conclusion is that 
in the course of a few decades all attempts to revive the language 
will be abandoned. In connection with the same subject, it may 
be mentioned that the Government are setting apart a district 
in the backward West, to be called the Gaeltacht, as a sort of 
museum or repository where ancient Gaelic customs and civiliza- 
tion are to be restored. The effect, in my opinion, will be to 
increase the tide of emigration from the region so selected. 

In the economic sphere, the Shannon scheme deserves a para- 
graph to itself. The estimate is that a hydro-electric station 
will be established which, at its maximum, will generate 84,500 
horse power, and upon an average all the year round will generate 
22,800 horse power. What this really means can be shown by a 
few figures. The same horse power (22,800 continuous) can be 
generated for one year by the combustion of 81,000 tons of coal, 
less than one hour’s normal output in Great Britain. (I base 
the calculation on a like comparison with the hydro-electric 
energy of Switzerland made by Dr. J. A. Fleming, head of the 
Electric Engineering Department, University College, London, 
appearing in a letter to The Times, September 25, 1925. He 
says: “With the best modern boilers, engines and dynamos, one 
horse power for one hour can be generated in the form of electric 
energy by the combustion of one pound of coal. If we take the 
working hours of the year at 8,000 at most, then one and a half 
million horse power for the year [the Swiss output] can be 
obtained by the combustion of one million tons of coal. This 
is only about one week’s output of coal in Great Britain.”) The 
estimate for the Lochaber scheme in Scotland is 75,000 horse 
power continuously (The Engineer, March 4, 1921). The 
Lochaber scheme, which is intended to supply the power for an 
aluminum factory, is calculated to bring into being a village 
population of 5,000 (The Times, October 19, 1926). Sheffield, 
with its population of 520,000, consumes the same electric energy 
that the Shannon scheme is expected to produce. The city prob- 
ably does not run half its factories on electric energy, and only 
twenty-two per cent. of the inhabitants use it for lighting pur- 
poses. As to cost, the Shannon scheme, with its 22,800 horse 
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power, is estimated to cost five million pounds. This includes 
the main transmission cables. The Lochaber estimate, which 
involves no transmission, the factory being on the spot, is five 
millions for its 75,000 horse power. The works now in progress 
on the Rhine, at Schworstadt, costing two and a half millions, 
will produce 53,000 continuous horse power. 

It is, therefore, obvious that the Shannon scheme is a very 
modest affair, and certainly not cheap. Nevertheless, the Irish 
Free State Government are well advised to proceed with it. 
Since 1920 Ireland has been living on its capital, and its imports 
have been very considerably in excess of its exports. The nation, 
as a whole, is profoundly depressed and disappointed. The 
people have been frankly told by more than one Minister that 
their future depends, not upon Government action, but upon 
their own efforts. The prophesy made by a witty Irishman some 
twenty years ago has come true: “Two persons will be disap- 
pointed with the results of Home Rule. The Orangeman will 
get up in the morning and find that his throat is not cut. The 
Nationalist will get up in the morning and find that he has to 
go out to work as usual.” Any scheme which keeps up the 
spirits of the nation during this period of despondency, is worth 
any cost within limits. 

But while, in my opinion, there is no reason to expect any great 
direct material results from self-government, there is no ground 
for despondency. For at least thirty years before the Treaty, 
Ireland was making steady progress, and during the War many of 
the farmers, and most of the shopkeeping class, made and put by 
considerable sums of money. When Ireland became a Free 
State, the country was in most respects well equipped, and the 
Irish people had £250,000,000 on deposit in the Irish banks and 
as much or more invested in English concerns. The present lean 
times are the result of post-war conditions, notably the diminished 
purchasing power of the great customer, Great Britain. There is 
still a great deal of loose money in Ireland, and the National 
Budget, if capital expenditure be taken out of it, is easily balanced. 

The most hopeful sign of the times in Ireland is the courage, 
sincerity and earnestness of the Free State Government. Law 
and order have been restored with marvellous celerity, and all 
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parts of Ireland are today as peaceable as any shire in England. 
The spirit of hard work permeates all classes in the public service, 
from the President down. 

Very notable, too, is the fidelity displayed by the Free State 
Government in connection with the Treaty. The Treaty has 
been scrupulously observed, in the letter and the spirit. If ever 
there was any intention to make Dominion status a mere jump- 
ing-off ground for a Republic, it has vanished. The Free State 
Government will keep the Treaty and will have the Irish people 
behind them. 

The Republicans are a vanishing quantity and, but for one 
element, are altogether negligible. That element consists of a 
small number of religious fanatics, whose antagonism to the 
British Empire is based on strictly religious grounds. They 
reason that Great Britain is the home of unbelief in the English- 
speaking world; hence it must be destroyed. These fanatics 
are few in number, but stern of purpose. Recent events have 
made them quiescent for the present, but they, or their successors, 
will be heard of should England be again engaged ina war. But 
this class is losing its authority every day, and, though its exist- 
ence is a danger, still I think that in no contingency will the 
danger be very formidable. 

As I write, the Imperial Conference is sitting, and the Free 
State is a willing participator in its deliberations. President 
Cosgrave’s opening speech was a model of tact and good sense. 
The Free State, and perhaps others of the Dominions as well, 
may make gestures of “coequality”, but when all is said and 
done, the position comes to this: When Great Britain is at war, 
so are the Dominions, unless in that event they cut the painter 
altogether. From the economic point of view, it is difficult to see 
what the Free State can get out of the Conference. England 
can never shut out Danish—or any other—agricultural produce 
for the purpose of giving a preference to Ireland’s. produce. 

Northern Ireland and the Free State now look on each other 
with friendly eyes. Northern Ireland, too, has been hard hit 
by post-war conditions, notably in its ship building and linen 
industries. Nevertheless, it has managed to pay its way and 
something into the Imperial Exchequer as well. A fusion of 
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some sort between the two parts of Ireland, each preserving local 
controversy, may reasonably be expected, but probably not for 
a decade or so. 

The utter dependence of Ireland upon England is a hard fact 
that Irishmen find it difficult to swallow, but it is a fact, never- 
theless. England takes ninety per cent. of Ireland’s produce. 
That Ireland is able to raise money at five per cent. is mainly 
attributable to the circumstances that she is part of the British 
Empire, sharing the Empire’s credit, defended by the resources 
of the Empire without being obliged to contribute a man, a ship, 
or a shilling towards that defence. 

Political conditions do not alter the economic unity of the two 
islands. Such vital factors as wages and labor conditions must 
always tend, in spite of any change of political status, to approxi- 
mate in both islands. Remote from each other in spirit and 
philosophy, the islands are one from the point of view of trade, 
commerce and defence. 

Ireland’s future is a modest but, I hope, a happy one. She will 
remain a predominantly agricultural country, with a splendid 
market at her door. Any one who sees, at close range, the evils 
of an industrial civilization, may well congratulate her upon 
her lot. 








COMMERCIALIZATION OF TENNIS 
BY FRED HAWTHORNE 


THE present unrest in amateur lawn tennis has not been a 
thing of sudden action. It cannot even be said that the en- 
croachment of the professional element into the game has been 
unforeseen these last dozen years. Those who have been in in- 
timate touch with lawn tennis players during that period, and 
who have perceived the gradual growth of the commercial spirit 
within a realm that was once purely and wholly amateur, can- 
not have failed to observe the signs that portended a change 
in conditions. 

Turning back the pages of lawn tennis history to the days 
when the Newport Casino was the cradle of the American game, 
I am made vividly aware of this vital change that has come over 
the situation. In the reign of Campbell, Hovey, Wrenn, Whit- 
man, Larned, Wright and Ward, to mention the names of some 
of the illustrious among our former national champions, the 
shadow of commercialism had not yet darkened the lawn tennis 
horizon. The spirit of play was still in the air; laughter and 
good natured badinage, even a certain carelessness and free- 
dom from care, were outstanding characteristics among these 
young men who met to struggle for the highest honors of Amer- 
ican courts. The stakes for which they played were just as 
high, surely,—higher, I should say, if we are still to hold tradi- 
tion as something beyond all price,—as they are in this day of 
an all-conquering super-man of the courts, Tilden. 

Men were not “specialists” in amateur sports fifteen and 
twenty years ago to the extent that they are today. There was 
none of that “fury and fetich” of concentration in the game that 
has marked it in recent years. The players who strove for cham- 
pionships on the classic turf of Newport had not reached, nor 
had they even dreamed of, that state wherein they believed it 
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worth their while to subordinate all else to the pursuit of lawn 
tennis. They played, and they played with fire and enthu- 
siasm, with complete enjoyment and with skill; but they were 
not the modern tennis “machines” that we see on the courts 
today, faces set in grim lines and “following the circuits” eight, 
nine and ten months out of the twelve. 

I have always been a firm believer in the English attitude 
toward sport. And to those who say: “All very well; but what 
are English athletes compared to our own? Who holds most 
of the world’s records in athletics, who has been the champion 
lawn tennis nation of the world since the close of the World War? 
The United States!” I would answer: “Yes, all you say is true; 
but at what cost have we gained this ascendency? The aver- 
age Britisher who is interested in sports is far more apt to be 
capable in half a dozen different competitive sports than his 
American cousin.” 

When it becomes a matter of who is going to gain the highest 
honors in any one sport, it is a fairly safe wager that an Amer- 
ican will be found at the top, or close to that position. Making 
up his mind, in early youth, to become a tennis champion, or 
a running champion, or a jumping champion, he proceeds to 
concentrate on that one thing to the practical exclusion of all 
else. If it should happen to be lawn tennis upon which he sets 
his mind, then nothing else must be allowed to interfere. Golf 
is not for him, nor football, nor any one of the various forms of 
athletics. Having dedicated himself to tennis, he devotes hours 
to the practicing of certain strokes, and other hours to the study 
of other players. Admirable, in the light of his avowed pur- 
pose. But it is the wisdom of his purpose that I question. 

Peering back into the past, I see the Herculean figure of 
“Tony” Wilding, the great Australian, the magnificent blond 
giant who four times in the years just preceding the World War 
won the world’s singles championship title at Wimbledon and 
who, in the early period of the conflict, gave up his life on the 
battlefield at Gallipoli. Wilding played on the victorious Aus- 
tralian Davis Cup of 1914 at Forest Hills, but long before that 
he was known as a Rugby football player of international cali- 
bre, as an expert driver of racing automobiles, as a capable flier 
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even in those early days of aviation, in addition to his reputa- 
tion as a splendid cricket player and swimmer. It so happened 
that Wilding was extraordinarily gifted as a tennis player, and 
that he gained a place among the immortals by his prowess with 
a racquet. But tennis was not his life, his supreme goal. He 
could look forward with equanimity to the time when he would 
pass from the front rank of its players; yet there is no doubt 
but that he would have continued to play the game (had his life 
been spared) until a ripe old age, and played tennis of a quality 
that would have kept him up among the high ranking players of 
the world for years after he had stepped down from the supreme 
heights. But he accepted lawn tennis almost as incidental 
among the sports in which he delighted. The mere fact that 
he would no longer be tennis champion would leave no void in 
his life. He played “for the game’s sake”’, nothing else. 

Great Britain has not a monopoly of men such as Wilding, 
who indulge in sports for no other reason than the enjoyment 
they get out of whatever it is in which they compete. Robert 
Lindley Murray was one striking example of this, and Richard 
Norris Williams, 2nd, captain of this year’s Davis Cup team, 
is another. No finer sportsmen ever lived than these two, and 
there have been few greater players; yet neither ever permitted 
the game they love to assume a disproportionate influence in 
his life. 

Straying afield for a moment or two, in order to bring up an- 
other illustration of the saner attitude Englishmen hold toward 
their sports, I recall, upon the arrival of a team of Oxford and 
Cambridge University track athletes in this country to com- 
pete in the Penn relay games, how surprised were our men when 
they observed how lightly the visitors regarded their training 
and their diet, in comparison with the rigid schedule laid down 
for the Americans. These young sons of Great Britain laughed, 
and chaffed, and smoked, and ate about what they pleased, on 
the eve of the games, and they did not “punish” themselves 
in going through their training exercises. Yet, if memory 
serves me correctly, they made an astonishingly good showing 
and broke a world’s record or two. Neither before, during or 
after the international track and field meet did they appear over- 
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burdened with any sense of the importance of the games. They 
had come overseas to measure speed, skill and stamina with 
their American cousins, and they looked forward to the trip 
and to the two days of competition as all in the nature of a 
lark. 

This may serve to lay before the reader the changed attitude 
toward amateur sports, particularly lawn tennis, that has taken 
place within the last ten years in this country. Only those who 
were in close touch with the tennis tournaments of the late 
*nineties and the intervening years prior to the World War will 
be able fully to appreciate the different atmosphere that now 
prevails. The game today, except at some of the aristocratic 
old clubs, the Sea Bright Lawn Tennis and Cricket Club, on 
the Jersey Coast, and the Meadow Club of Southampton, for 
example, is played largely to the accompaniment of the rustle 
of paper currency and the clink of coins. Efficiency has ob- 
tained a strangle hold and the national singles and doubles cham- 
pionships and the Davis Cup matches are conducted along some- 
what the same lines as any great industrial business enterprise. 
Henry Ford, could he be induced to attend the National Singles 
tourney at Forest Hills, would thrill at the hum of efficiency to 
be heard on all sides. He would see a group of men earnestly, 
and with appalling efficiency, adding up columns of figures. He 
would see yet other slaves to the modern tennis efficiency count- 
ing and smoothing out and wrapping up piles and piles of green- 
backs. More men would be taking care of the “by-products”’. 
Balls that had been used in tournament play would be segre- 
gated from the new white ones and put back into circulation again, 
being sold, at a reduction in price, to club members who were 
not so squeamish about using balls that had been used for a set 
or two. Over there, under the “official” marquee, (everything 
is “official” at Forest Hills during National Singles week), Mr. 
Ford would be shown grim, serious men poring over diagrams 
marked out on pieces of cardboard. These cards contain the 
plans of each court, its number and relative position in relation 
to every other court on the grounds; and the various linesmen 
are assigned their positions by a system of numbers. 

And these linesmen, what a solemn crowd are they! An in- 
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dividual suddenly marches with military precision from the 
shelter of the marquee, takes his position in the centre of the 
Stadium enclosure, holds out his hands commandingly, warn- 
ingly, as a signal for ‘‘silence”’, and then announces, in staccato 
tones: “‘Linesmen out for the Tilden-Johnston match!” There 
they go, men bowed of head, plodding along on the stretch of 
greensward, with the gait of a “chain-gang”, features set in 
glum lines. A smile, a word lightly spoken at such a time, might 
tend to disrupt “efficiency”. The ball boys, beardless strip- 
lings, tender in years and rosy of cheek, yet also infected with 
the deadly virus of “efficiency”, shag the balls with machine- 
like perfection. Each has been drilled for hours as to just the 
psychological moment when the ball is to be handed to the 
player; or rather, not handed, but bounced. There is a deadly 
etiquette about this; an etiquette founded, of course, upon ef- 
ficiency. The boys are instructed to bounce the ball once upon 
the ground, and once only, when a player asks for it. And this 
bounce, the result of “quantity production”, as Mr. Ford would 
delight to learn, must be just a certain height, so that the player 
does not have to reach or stretch for the ball. 

Such is the machine-like basis upon which the game of lawn 
tennis is played today in our national championship tourneys. 
The wonder is that our players have any individuality left, any 
personality or “color”. Boards of strategy gather under the 
official marquee at the close of play each evening and plan and 
plot for the next day’s programme. And here is one of the occa- 
sions upon which “‘Commercialism” raises its head and makes 
its presence felt. 'The schedule committee goes into conference, 
and many are the suggestions offered as to the wisdom of staging 
such and such a match at such and such a time, on such and such 
a court. At times the argument grows heated, yet eventually 
it is all ironed out smoothly. If feasible, the wishes of the players 
are consulted as to the time and the scene of their matches, but 
the governing principle, the dominating force that finally de- 
cides who shall play whom, and when, is the “gate”. I refer 
to that same “gate” that professional sports promoters have 
made notorious throughout the land. All the important matches 
are arranged with that single thought in view. “What match 
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will draw the biggest crowd, and at what particular hour will 
that crowd be most likely to be on hand?” 

And now we approach the actual, underlying cause of this 
trend toward professionalism in tennis. Succinctly, and in good 
English, the United States Lawn Tennis Association, like Frank- 
enstein, has raised and nurtured the monster that threatens to 
endanger, if not actually to destroy it. Seeing the commercial 
aspect increasing each year, hearing on all sides the talk of money, 
“‘returns on the investment,” etc., ad nauseam, the idea began 
slowly, at first, to permeate the minds of some of the players. 
What idea? Why, the thought that the player himself might 
derive some financial benefit from a game in which he was the 
leading figure and the chief actor. At first this idea had small 
beginnings, modest expectations, and there was no thought of 
receiving direct compensation from tennis. One or two players of 
national reputation, champions or former champions, saw a way 
to capitalize their fame by entering the sporting goods business, 
with special reference to lawn tennis supplies. Maurice Mc- 
Loughlin, of California, the famous “California Comet”’, essayed 
such a venture on the Pacific Coast, but he was frowned upon 
heavily by the National Association and retired from the field. 
That was back around 1915 or 1916, and there were isolated 
cases of other players attempting, in various ways, to get some 
financial return as a reward for their skill on the courts. But 
the U. S. L. T. A. kept these pioneers pretty well in hand for the 
next half dozen years, and then, with the rise of “Big Bill’’Tilden 
to the national championship throne, in 1920, the situation began 
to assume serious phases. 

Tilden, the dominating figure in the game the world over, was 
not to be lightly cast aside. Being the greatest drawing card 
in the courts, it was in the nature of things that he had to be 
handled diplomatically. The United States Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation was in a quandary as the National Singles champion began 
to go further and further afield in taking liberties with the ama- 
teur rule, as laid down by the national governing body of the 
game. “Big Bill” was soon a regular contributor to newspapers 
and news syndicates and was credited with a handsome income 
as a result of his activities with pencil and paper, and at once 
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he had imitators. But none approached Tilden in the way of 
gleaning financial rewards. The heading over his articles, “By 
W. T. Tilden, 2nd, National Singles Champion”, was the magnet 
that attracted the newspapers and syndicates. 

Following a bitter battle between the U. S. L. T. A. and its 
supporters and Tilden and his sympathizers, a battle in which 
there threatened, at one period, to be an open split between the 
Eastern and Western sections of the national body, the amateur 
rule was amended so as to make it illegal for an amateur player 
to write current articles for the daily newspapers on tournaments 
in which he was a competitor, or to use his titles in the credit 
line over or under those articles. This naturally checked the 
activities of all the “player-writers”’, and within recent months 
that phase of the situation has become virtually a dead issue. 

But the United States Lawn Tennis Association had sown 
the wind, and was yet to reap the whirlwind. Tilden’s activi- 
ties had set other high ranking players to thinking in financial 
terms, and the spirit of unrest was abroad in the land. The 
situation was ripe for just what has happened, the entrance upon 
the scene of Charles C. Pyle, who has turned amateur tennis 
upside down. 

He makes no pretence of cherishing amateurism or of honor- 
ing tradition. He is frankly out for the dollar, and because 
he saw the opportunity to reap a harvest by fostering pro- 
fessional lawn tennis, he did not hesitate to pour his golden 
stream into the “investment”, confident that he would get it 
all back, and more. And present indications are that he will. 
All the world laughed up its sleeve when he announced that he 
was going to Europe to sign Mlle. Suzanne Lenglen, the greatest 
woman tennis player that the world has known, to a contract 
calling upon her to play professional tennis. Suzanne Lenglen 
is the greatest single “drawing card” in the game today. The 
master showman realized this, and he was determined to gain 
his ends. After several weeks of reports and counter reports, 
the cables flashed the news from Paris that Mlle. Lenglen had 
signed a contract to play professional tennis. Miss Mary K. 
Browne was the next to listen in a receptive mood to the pro- 
moter’s financial offers, and she was followed by Vincent 
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Richards, the man upon whom the Davis Cup Committee of 
the U. S. L. T. A. was relying as the pivot man around whom 
Davis Cup teams of the future were to be built. Howard Kinsey 
and Harvey Snodgrass of California were the last to cast in 
their fortunes, and the “grand tour” commenced, with Madison 
Square Garden and a crowd of many thousands marking the 
opening. 

Will professional lawn tennis yield sufficient financial returns 
for those concerned to make it a paying proposition, and is it 
here to stay? I have been asked that question hundreds of 
times within the last two months, and I would answer “No” 
and “Yes”. “No”, under the present system exhibition 
matches; and “Yes”, with competitive tournaments, profes- 
sional and open, for championship titles. | 

The promoter may, and probably will, earn a goodly per- 
centage on his original investment, due to the fact that the pres- 
ent tour is a novelty and thousands of persons who never saw 
a tennis match before, and who care little for the game, will 
attend these exhibition matches. The answer to that is—Su- 
zanne Lenglen. The most colorful player in the world, as well 
as the greatest. player of her sex, she will draw such galleries as 
no one could hope to attract with any other player, man 
or woman. But a vital element is lacking in exhibition matches, 
no matter how brilliant the players or the play. There is noth- 
ing at stake, the players are “not going anywhere”, and con- 
sequently when you have seen them in action once, you have 
seen all there is to see. But, with the world’s open champion- 
ship at stake, with the greatest of the amateurs pitted against 
the best of the professionals, then will interest be aroused and 
the breath of life blown into the game. Whether this shall come 
to pass or not, is still problematic, but only through the medium 
of such competition will the professional game survive. 





A SONNET LETTER 


BY GRACE HAZARD CONKLING 
I 


WHEN in the spires of waves the small bells ring 
And are half smothered by the thrusting bow, 
When your dark-coultered ship is the only plough 
To turn a purple furrow for the spring, 

When April is a seagull following 

The twisted lanes of foam, not caring how 
Green buds expect her in the orchards now, 
You will be free as any living thing. 

The wind’s brief kiss should satisfy your mouth. 
Oh, you will be contented I dare say! 

And meanwhile since I must not love you south, 
I'll try to love a trifle north by east, 


And keep the weather for my heart at least 
Invariable while you are away. 


II 


Ill feel the air blow chill to trouble me 

As tanagers are troubled by the cold, 

Just up from Mexico, and all that gold 
Poured down like daffodils upon the sea. 
For I am warm now: I have memory 

Of shining globes of surf forever rolled 

Up a steep beach of tropic sand. I hold 
The shell I found and hid away to be 
Proof that we two were there: a seashell rosed 
By some rich season underneath the wave. 
You never knew I had it nor supposed 

My love could dredge it up after the storm 
Of one such furious breaker. I am warm 
Possessing what you never knew you gave. 
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III 


Now that I tell you, do you want it back? 

Here in my hand I hold the fluted sea: 

Here is the symbol of a tyranny 

In wrinkled rose with lacquer of thin black. 
Take my full meaning and you will not lack 
Chords for the surf that crumbles, melody 
Bright-scaled as netted mackerel, caught in three 
Or four songs wilder than the moon’s wild track 
Across wind-broken water through the dark. 

You know the shell is only a way of speech 

For lapse of passionate breath, for the clear spark 
Of rapture shared and lost, for the strange core 
Of music heard that we shall hear no more 

When we forget the breakers and the beach. 


IV 


I wish that you had taught me how to spend 
My tropic colors for one subtle gray 

To match the dove’s in iridescent play 

Of rainy light on pearl and light’s soft end. 
I must disguise myself: I must pretend 

The north prevails at last and has its way. 
My very songs whatever I may say 

Will seem not to remember you, my friend. 
Since I have been alone my whole life long, 
It should be easier to let you go 

Out of my sight and put you in a song. 

But how reveal the secret of your brow 

Or those grave eyes that find me even now? 
And if they do, I need not tell you so. 
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V 


If you should see a porpoise leaping clear, 

No matter when it is, oh think of me! 

Some other life that is what I shall be. 

I'll cross with ships a hundred times a year, 

I'll nudge the ribs of liners lifting sheer 

As fabulous whales yet hug my liberty, 

And burrow with a snout of ebony 

Under the swaying schooners and the queer 
Rust-tarnished sulky tramps that stagger and roll, 
Hearing the bow draw breath and the foam rustle, 
Or whirl at evening from the sea’s control 

Into the light and dare the setting sun 

To plunge and race with me and wallow in fun, 

A thing of fluent bone and golden muscle. 


VI 


More than these moments I must not demand. 
Hours are another matter and your own. 

I’ll trust the busy sea to let you alone, 

And London will not know it when you land. 

It is too simple almost to understand 

That you should go: for me the monotone 
When music might have been, for you the drone 
Of traffic down the pavement of the Strand. 
You will be friends again with towers of bells 
And horny pointing fingers of wise clocks 
Among the smoke and tangled river-smells 
Where Tilbury sprawls along the oily Thames 
And ships have gone to sleep and tumult hems 
Them in to dream the dark dream of the docks. 
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VII 


You are right to be so homesick for the towers, 
And I am wrong to look too deep within. 

This is the season when new things begin, 

And turf betrays the finger-prints of flowers. 

Tell me, my dear, how to invest the hours. 

What shall I see? The copper moon worn thin, 

Or a taut ship strung like a violin? 

Rain-gilded streets or poplars striped with showers? 
Come with me . . . youmustsay . . . come along with me, 
Down by St. Paul’s in Paternoster Row, 

There is a little shop . . . What can it be? 

Old books perhaps? Old prints? Nothing at all 
Depending in the least upon St. Paul? 

T’ll have to ask the pigeons if they know. 


Vill 


Quickly before the broken wave falls down 

Show me the world blown like a moth through space, 
Yet share with me the drama of a place, 

Let me not lose you: share with me the town .. . 
Bridges and primrose-market and the frown 
Where houses doubt the spring, and ruffled lace 
Of April leaves, their shadows on your face . . . 
Quickly before the falling wave can drown 

All leaves and flowers and every day and night 
We two have known and music and the pang 
- When music stops. I need to be concrete 

Even with illusion, need to invent delight; 

And liked the blackbird first because he sang 

The number on a door in Cockspur Street. 
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SAMUEL BUTLER AND EVOLUTION 
BY W. L. MACDONALD 


But er’s chief contribution to the doctrine of Evolution can be 
traced to the section of Erewhon entitled “The Book of the Ma- 
chines.” These chapters in turn go back to a separate article 
published by Butler in The New Zealand Press bearing the sig- 
nificant title Darwin among the Machines. To the young writer of 
twenty-seven such rollicking with a serious subject appeared to 
savor too much of presumption, audacity, levity, especially since 
it apparently ridiculed a man whom he respected, and a theory 
which he then accepted without reservation. On the publication 
of Erewhon Butler wrote a sort of apology to Darwin to the effect 
that the subject of machines was “obviously an absurd theory 
without a particle of serious meaning, written simply to show how 
easy it is to be plausible and to defend an absurd proposition by a 
little ingenuity.” The disclaimer is no doubt true up to a certain 
point. But when we consider how in these chapters there lay the 
germ of Life and Habit, Unconscious Memory, Evolution Old and 
New and Luck or Cunning? we are forced to the conclusion that 
Butler’s apology contained the twilight of a reservation. The 
germ developed into an original theory, insistence upon which in 
season and out of season led to a quarrel with the great Darwin, 
and made Butler an Ishmaelite among scientists. 

“The Book of the Machines” is “‘only just” motivated by the 
episode of the watch which occurs quite early in Higg’s adven- 
tures in Erewhon. Machines, all but the simplest, had been de- 
stroyed five hundred years before, and his possession of a watch 
was a capital crime. Before leaving the country he was able 
to get possession of a reprint of the treatise which caused the 
destruction of machines. This document began by calling atten- 
tion to the fact that consciousness as we know it at one time did 
not exist. At one time fire, at another rock, at still another plant 
life was the last word in consciousness. Was it not possible then 
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that another and higher form of consciousness than the one we 
know might come into existence? What assurance have we that 
animal, human life is the highest development possible? Are 
there any indications that a higher form is likely to supersede hu- 
man development? Yes, answers this ancient philosopher of 
Erewhon, machines show unmistakable signs of superseding man. 
True, they have little consciousness as yet, but remember that 
the mollusc had little at one time. And note the extent to which 
men are already the slaves of machines. If the latter were all de- 
stroyed, the human race would die in six weeks. And then con- 
sider what a short time, comparatively, it has taken machines to 
gain this ascendency. Animal and plant life has been in this 
world for, say, twenty million years; machines as we know them 
have been born about five minutes ago, relatively. But, the ob- 
jectors say, the machines require men to tend them, to feed them. 
True, comes the answer, but whereas a generation ago plows re- 
quired horses and men to give them food, that is, energy, now we 
see them feeding themselves. But at least machines can never 
reproduce themselves. Perhaps not in the ordinary sense; and 
yet we see machines making other machines. Yes, but still man 
is always the agent, the director in such activities. Very well, 
answers the philosopher, wherein does man’s réle in this respect 
differ from that of the bees which act as. intermediaries between 
certain kinds of flowers and are absolutely necessary to their re- 
production? In the end the philosopher’s argument carries the 
day, with the result observed in the early part of the book: 
machines, originally made by man to satisfy certain desires, had 
been destroyed, all but the very simplest, in order to prevent 
their almost certain ascendency when time had given them an 
adequate chance for development. 

Before tracing the development of Butler’s theory of Life and 
Habit from this beginning, let us first note some of the preliminary 
observations he makes. 

What is the ordinary meaning of Habit? Something we do 
easily because we have often done it before. A child walks be- 
cause in the first place he wants to walk and has formed the habit 
by frequent repetition. Generally we do best what we do uncon- 
sciously. An accomplished pianist who by an exercise of will has 
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mastered a difficult piece of music may play anywhere from one 
thousand to two thousand notes in one minute of a performance. 
He may be so unconscious of what he does that he can talk about 
an entirely different subject during the performance. Yet he is 
remembering all the time. In other words, memory, conscious or 
unconscious, is involved in an habitual! action. The more uncon- 
sciously we perform, the better the performance. Ask the pianist 
to repeat any particular bar he has just played, and he will prob- 
ably say that he can’t remember, and will have to go back and play 
the phrase leading into the particular passage. In other words, 
as soon as he becomes conscious of his acts, he is embarrassed. 
This phenomenon is illustrated in a thousand ways, but take for 
instance the case of the centipede which had never thought of the 
complex manipulation of his hundred feet: 


The centipede was happy quite 

Until the frog, for fun, 

Said, “Pray, which leg comes after which?” 
This wrought him up to such a pitch 


He lay distracted in the ditch, 
Considering how to run. 


Memory and habit are thus inter-related phenomena. Fur- 
thermore, heredity, says Butler, exhibits all the characteristics of 
memory. It is, in fact, a mode of memory, and an extension of 
memory which links one generation with another. And here we 
must pause to trace the development of the theme of Life and 
Habit. 

In “The Book of the Machines” Butler had looked upon ma- 
chines as extra limbs which we have manufactured for ourselves 
because we need them, and which we can carry about with us or 
leave at home, as we wish. We want, for instance, to go a long 
journey in a short time and we take our extra feet in the form of a 
train or automobile and travel fifty miles in one hour. In our day 
of airplanes the winged feet of Mercury are no longer a mere sym- 
bol; they are a metaphor. 

Having worked this idea as far as it would go, he next considers 
limbs as machines which also we have made for ourselves. But 
we do not remember having made them, and if we were now asked 
to grow other limbs or to extend those we have, we should be at a 
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stand. We know how to make machines, because we have past 
experience to draw from. How can we know how to make limbs 
without having had experience? If we have not had such experi- 
ence, our ancestors have, and can we not act upon the experience 
inherited from our forebears? Not unless we and our ancestors 
are one and the same. Are we and our ancestors the same? The 
answer involves the question of personal identity. The man of 
eighty is generally conceded to be the same person as the baby he 
was when one day old. But there is less difference between the 
babe to be born in one day and the child of one day old than there 
is between the baby and the octogenarian. It is, therefore, rea- 
sonable to conclude that the embryo and the man of eighty are 
one and the same. But the embryo is continuous with the ovum 
from which it has developed; therefore the embryo and the parents 
are continuous; therefore the parents and the child of eighty years 
are identical. Hence, using the same mode of reasoning, we can 
conclude that man and his ancestors are identical. Similarly we 
can argue for identity between any man living with the primordial 
cell from which he developed. We can, therefore, fairly say that 
we can act on the experience of our ancestors back to the very 
beginnings of life. 

Consider any stage of development; say, the fish stage. The 
fish by some means (natural selection perhaps one of them), after 
a succession of generations extending through, say, 100,000 years, 
has learned how to grow fins, and the growing of fins by the fish is 
a habit so firmly established that the fish must grow fins, willy- 
nilly; and he does it without any conscious act of memory as to 
the method of procedure of his ancestors. The memory lies 
latent until aroused by the recurrence of familiar associations, 
when it acts as it were mechanically; just as a pianist associates 
one note with another without consciously remembering the notes 
at all. Analogous observations can, of course, be made of all the 
stages from the primordial cell up to Lloyd George, Jack Dempsey 
or Einstein. If we represent the primordial stage by a letter and 
the successive stages by the same letter plus a numeral, the num- 
bers would represent the variations, while the letter would stand 
for the essential identity of each stage with all the rest. Arooo 
might be said to represent the fish stage, Azo the ape stage, and 
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A,man. Note that with all the variations man is identical with, or 
at least identified with, all the forms through which he has passed, 
back to the primordial cell. 

Every man passes through all these stages of development 
while in the embryo—the simple cell, the fish, the tadpole, the 
ape, man. He reproduces them unconsciously because of long 
habit, invincible habit, through memory of what his ancestors 
have done. After birth, that is, on reaching the human stage, he 
begins an existence of which he has had much less experience than 
of the stages preceding. Some functions which he has in common 
with all the lower animals, such as breathing, digesting, blood 
pumping, he performs without effort. Other habits, such as talk- 
ing and walking he does not do so easily; in fact he usually requires 
a year or two to be able to do them at all, and several years to do 
them perfectly. The reason of this phenomenon is that these are 
distinctly human qualities which he has recently acquired, say 
within the past fifty thousand years, whereas he has been digest- 
ing and breathing for, say, twenty or even fifty million years. Of 
most of the activities which, as a man, he is forced to engage in, 
such as providing food and shelter, he has still less knowledge, 
having been performing them, say, for only twenty thousand 
years. Frequently he finds himself in circumstances of which he 
has had so little experience—for instance, when he has to provide 
for himself in times of famine—that he is completely at a loss and 
sometimes even dies before he becomes accustomed to the strange- 
ness of the environment. Especially is this the case as he ad- 
vances from middle life to old age. Of this period he has less and 
less experience since most of the race have been procreated before 
middle life has been reached by the parents. A time finally comes 
when he has no memory, no ancestral experience to fall 
back upon, and he dies of old age. But here is the non- 
scientific, whimsical, yet convincing way in which Butler him- 
self sums up man’s achievement through, and dependence upon, 
memory: 


Let A, stand for a man. He begins as the primordial cell—being verily 
nothing but the primordial cell which goes on splitting itself up for ever, but 
gaining continually in experience. Put him in the same position as he was in 
before and he will do as he did before. First he will do his tadpole by rote, so 
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to speak, on his head, from long practice; then he does his fish trick; then he 
grows arms and legs, all unconsciously from the inveteracy of the habit, till he 
comes to doing his man, and this lesson he has not yet learnt so thoroughly. 
Some part of it, as the breathing and oxidization business, he is well up to, inas- 
much as they form part of previous réles, but the teeth and hair, the upright 
position, the power of speech, though all tolerably familiar, give him more 
trouble—for he is very stupid—a regular dunce in fact. Then comes his newer 
and more complex environment, and this puzzles him—arrests his attention— 
whereon consciousness springs into existence, as a spark from a horse’s hoof.— 
(Note Books.) 


Butler’s unconventional style, his plain common-sense way of 
putting forward ideas, his sly humor, have frequently misled 
critics to infer that he does not intend to be taken seriously. 
Such an idea, however, is far from the truth. This apparent 
trifling with an important scientific subject has a very serious 
bearing. What, then, did Butler claim for his theory? 

He claimed in general that it was more logical than the so- 
called scientific explanations of the phenomena connected with 
the doctrine of Evolution; that it co-related, as other theories did 
not, a great body of the observed phenomena of life. As this is 
too wide a proposition to discuss adequately, let me, following 
Butler, enumerate a few of the phenomena which, he claimed, 
were better explained by his theory than by any other. 

(1) It is observed that most hybrids are sterile. The mule, for 
example, cannot reproduce its kind. This phenomenon is what 
might be expected if Butler’s theory is sound. How, says Butler, 
if heredity be an affair of memory, can the germ of a mule be ex- 
pected to build up another mule on the strength of but two mule 
memories? Previously to the mule-cell which is expected to de- 
velop into an embryo mule, there is the memory of only two mules, 
the would-be father and mother, and this is not enough experience 
to proceed upon. Hence memory is at fault and the germ does 
not develop. Similarly, in hybrids generally there is a fault in 
the chain of memory; and to this cause the usual sterility of 
hybrids must be referred. 

(2) Reversion to an earlier ancestral type is one of the com- 
monest observations in natural history. Into a flock of pt.e 
white pigeons, for example, there now and again comes a rock 
pigeon. On the bush of the cultivated garden rose, there occa- 
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sionally buds a wild or hedge rose. It is a common remark that 
half-castes are more backward, more cruel, than either of the 
stocks from which they arise. “God made white men and God 
made black men, but the devil himself made half-breeds,”’ said a 
native observer to David Livingstone. Darwin puts the phe- 
nomenon down to the score of “Reversion” for which he says “‘no 
proximate cause can be assigned”. 

Butler demurs. In the case of a cross, say, between a Euro- 
pean and a North American Indian, the difference between the 
parents is not, of course, sufficient to baffle memory and thus pre- 
vent reproduction. Yet the divergence between the parents is 
sufficient to produce a race which goes back for its experience or 
memory to a stage before Europeans and Indians were differen- 
tiated. That is, the offspring is quite clear on only those points 
on which both progenitors were in accord before separation into 
European and Indian occurred. Sometimes it happens that the 
European memory is stronger, sometimes the Indian, but in the 
case we are considering, the offspring goes back to an earlier 
ancestral type, and an earlier, more savage stage than either 
is reproduced. 

(8) Instinct in animals is a matter of universal observation. 
The term to Butler is meaningless unless it is equivalent to “he- 
reditary memory”. Like “heredity”, “reversion”, etc., it is a 
term coined to fit a certain set of phenomena, but offers no ex- 
planation of those phenomena. Here is the way Butler explains 
a case on the basis of his own theory. Quoting from M. Ribot: 


Gratiolet states that an old piece of wolf’s skin, with the hair all worn away, 
when set before a little dog, threw the animal into convulsions of fear by the 
slight scent attaching to it. The dog had never seen a wolf, and we can only 
explain this alarm by the hereditary transmission of certain sentiments, coupled 
with a certain perception of the sense of smell. 


Butler shies at such a technical and (to him) meaningless ex- 
planation, and comments: 


I should prefer to say “‘ We can only explain the alarm by supposing that the 
smell of the wolf’s skin brought up the ideas with which it had been associated 
in the dog’s mind during many previous existences ”—he on smelling the wolf’s 
skin remembering all about wolves perfectly well. (Life and Habit.) 
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(4) Assimilation is a phenomenon of far reaching significance 
to Butler inasmuch as it bridges, through the power of memory, 
the gap between the inorganic and the organic. Moreover, it ex- 
plains some of the phenomena connected with the ordinary views 
of death. A grain of seed picked up by a hen does not “die” in 
the ordinary sense of the word. It is simply compelled through 
the force of extraordinary circumstances to forget that it ever was 
a grain of wheat and identify itself henceforward with the person 
ality of the hen. 

A grain of corn, for example, has never been accustomed to find itself in a 
hen’s stomach—neither it nor its forefathers. For a grain so placed leaves no 
offspring, and hence cannot transmit its experience. The first minute or so 
after being eaten, it may think it has just been sown, and begin to prepare for 
sprouting, but in a few seconds, it discovers the environment to be unfamiliar; 
it therefore gets frightened, loses its head, is carried into the gizzard, and com- 
minuted among the gizzard stones. The hen succeeded in putting it into a 
position with which it was unfamiliar; from this it was an easy stage to assim- 
ilating it entirely. Once assimilated, the grain ceases to remember any more 
as a grain, but becomes initiated into all that happens to, and has happened to 
fowls for countless ages. Then it will attack all other grains whenever it sees 
them; there is no such persecutor of grain as another grain when it has once 
fairly identified itself with a hen. (Life and Habit.) 


This is a case of assimilation of one form of organic life by a 
higher form; but when one considers that the grain itself was per- 
suasive enough to cajole some quantity of inorganic matter in the 
form of earth to change its mode of existence and adopt that of 
the wheat, one sees that a possible bridge between the two worlds 
of organic and inorganic matter has been indicated. 

With many such illustrations Butler demonstrates that his 
theory of unconscious memory throws light upon the problems 
that arise when the general doctrine of Evolution is accepted. 
But when we realize that Butler’s theory has led to such a con- 
clusion as that just hinted at, we see that he has got into the 
region of pure speculation. “Life”—what is it, whence comes it, 
whither is it leading? In this region as elsewhere Butler was in 
his day a philosophic Bolshevist, both in his theory of ontogenesis 
and in his uncompromising adherence to Lamarckism. 

To Butler, “life” pervades the universe, not only the organic 
but the inorganic world. Death is not a cessation of life, but a 
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change of life due to a fault of memory. But the question of 
questions to the scientist and philosopher is, Where does Life 
come from? 

In Butler’s day, scientists were driven to postulate “sponta- 
neous generation”, a theory which their experimental methods 
told them was untenable. Yet the only alternative was the or- 
thodox dogma of creation by fiat, and the whole theory of Evo- 
lution, which was the keystone of their system, stood in the way of 
orthodoxy. So they were forced back upon the former hypoth- 
esis. Tyndall accepted it with misgivings: ‘“‘It is generally con- 
ceded (and seems to be a necessary inference from the lessons of 
Science) that spontaneous generation must at one time have taken 
place.” Butler rejects the necessity, as well as the logic of the 
inference. “The proper inference,” he says in Unconscious 
Memory, “‘is that there is a low livingness in every atom of matter. 
Life eternal is as inevitable a conclusion as matter eternal. It 
should not be doubted,” he continues, “that wherever there is 
vibration and motion there is life and memory, and that there is 
vibration and motion at all times in all things.” 

In other words, inorganic matter has life as well as organic. 
Atoms of gas can be seen dancing away from the kettle; atoms of 
solid matter simply increase their motion under the stress of heat. 
All particles whether organic or inorganic are attracted by the 
power of gravitation, and all are subject to the force of chemical 
attraction. Free hydrogen and free oxygen rush together to form 
water. Perhaps the attraction between an animal and its food is 
an advanced form of chemical attraction. Indeed, recent re- 
searches have suggested chemical attraction as the reason why the 
amcoeba reaches out after the substances upon which it lives. Is 
there any good reason for affirming that plants and animals alone 
possess “life” when inorganic matter exhibits some at least of the 
properties of living objects, namely, vibration, motion, attraction 
and repulsion? 


The reader who takes [my] position will find that he can explain the entry of 
what he calls death among what he calls the living, whereas he could by no 
means introduce life into his system if he started without it. Death is deduci- 
ble; life is not deducible. Death is a change of memories; it is not the destruc- 
tion of all memory. It is as the liquidation of one company, each member of 
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which will presently join a new one, and retain a trifle even of the old cancelled 
memory, by way of greater aptitude for working in concert with other mole- 
cules. This is why animals feed on grass and on each other, and cannot pros- 
elytise or convert the rude ground before it has been tutored in the first prin- 
ciples of the higher kinds of association.—(Unconscious Memory.) 


Thus is given to the terms God, Spirit, Mind, a new, broader, 
more exalted, and to some a more intelligible meaning—the “Life 
Force” that permeates the universe. And this Life is not merely 
a satisfying idea that unifies a system of Evolution. It is oper- 
ative, creative. The pure scientist of Butler’s day said, “‘Species 
develop through natural selection. Those individuals which are 
not fit, that is, not accommodated to their environment, die off. 
Progress depends upon accidental fitness to survive and the death 
of the unfit.” In the theory of Evolution by natural selection, 
emphasis was thus thrown on death. Butler’s conclusions forced 
him into the Lamarckian camp. Against the theory of Charles 
Darwin he held with Lamarck and Erasmus Darwin that life, 
will, purpose, of the individual was one of the causes, if not the 
main cause, why species evolved. Butler, the apostle of mind 
and will, says the amoeba needs and desires food, reaches out for 
it and improvises a stomach to assimilate that food when once it 
comes in contact with it. And so on up the line. The monkey 
requires an extra hand and develops a prehensile tail which helps 
him in the trees. The elephant needs a hand to supply the de- 
ficiency due to a short neck, and develops a proboscis wherewith 
he can reach water and food. Man wants to travel sixty miles an 
hour and invents a steam engine to meet his needs; he wants to 
travel two hundred miles an hour and constructs an aéroplane. 
And with every invention the mind expands and conceives new 
desires. All this involves not only a change in the living organ- 
ism, an adaptation to environment (acquired characters), but 
‘ability to transmit those characters to posterity. It is impossible 
and undesirable here to enter into a discussion of Lamarckism as 
against Darwinism. The latter system then held the field and, 
with modifications, has held the field almost to the present day. 
Until the last two or three years, the battle seemed to go strongly 
against the apostle of life, will, aspiration and achievement, and 
victory appeared to hover over the banners of natural selection. 
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But note what this means. If we accept natural selection as the 
explanation of progress, we are,.to use George Bernard Shaw’s 
words, “hovering on the brink of the bottomless pit, for Darwin’s 
way is black denial of design, will or intelligence”. “Only Sam- 
uel Butler,” continues Shaw in language more lurid, if less co- 
herent than Butler’s own, “reacted against him furiously; ran up 
the Lamarckian flag to the top-gallant peak; declared with pen- 
etrating accuracy that Darwin had banished mind from the uni- 
verse . . . a prophet who tried to head us back when we were 
gaily dancing to our damnation across the rainbow bridge which 
Darwinism had thrown over the gulf which separates life and hope 
from death and despair.” 

Shaw, like Butler, is primarily a man of letters. In no sense 
could either be called a scientific observer. Most interesting it is 
to note the change of attitude of men of science towards Butler’s 
theories of evolution. 

During twenty years, when Darwin’s theory was universally 
accepted by the scientific world, Butler fought almost single- 
handed for the principles of Lamarck. During this time he saw 
his own theory of the transmission of characters, acquired and 
other, by the agency of unconscious memory, flouted or ignored, 
or accepted without acknowledgment by the high priests of sci- 
ence. In the last decade of his life Weismann’s germ-plasm 
theory, which really seemed to have affinity with his own, was 
convincing the scientific world finally that Lamarck’s was an 
exploded hypothesis. 

But better days were dawning. Hardly was Butler dead when 
Semon published his theory of the “‘Mneme”’, a modernized La- 
marckism, with a broader meaning of Butler’s “unconscious mem- 
ory”. Two years later Geddes and Thomson praised in their 
little book Evolution “‘the remarkable speculative insight of the 
late Samuel Butler, that most convinced and argumentative of 
Lamarckians, who, more or less simultaneously with Hernig of 
Prague, propounded a generation ago much the same doctrine 
of ‘Organic Memory’ as that which we now owe to Semon.” 
‘Haeckel, too,”’ continues the passage, “has expounded much the 
same doctrine, and no doubt in increasingly clarified form it must 
henceforth be reckoned with.” 
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The extent to which Butler’s hypothesis must be reckoned with 
may be gauged by an article on the Mnemic Theory in the 
October, 1923, issue of Scientia. In that paper the author traces 
the history of the theory, dwelling at some length on Butler’s 
contribution to the hypothesis and concluding with a summary 
which, excepting for the style, reads like a page from Life and 
Habit. About the same time Rignano’s La Memoria Biologica 
was reviewed in Science Progress, and within recent months both 
it and Semon’s book have been translated into English. Finally 
the conclusions of recent investigators, especially the Austrian 
Kammerer, which have been accepted by some of the leading 
English scientists, prove how clear-sighted was Butler’s intuitive 
and reasoned championship of Lamarck. 








WHY WOMEN FAIL IN BUSINESS 
BY MARGERY SWETT MANSFIELD 


THEsE are sad days for the Feminist. And since it is a sadness 
that follows in the wake of victory, sadder are to follow. An 
active minority has pushed open political and vocational doors, 
because it knew this to be the wish of the great mass of American 
women; even though a wish unformulated beyond vague restless- 
ness and discontent with pecuniary limitations. 

Consequently, though the doors are open, only a few women 
are ready to go through them to the mahogany desks and the 
swivel chairs on the other side. The public, at least the feminine 
public, expected to see a great rush for these. It had every 
right to expect great things of woman, for she had been given 
most flattering publicity. On every isolated case of feminine 
success the spot light was thrown. 

The difficulty in the situation is that the assumption of equal 
ability between the sexes played so large a part in stimulating the 
movement for equal opportunities. It would have been safer, 
perhaps, to have found a more deeply philosophic, or even a re- 
ligious, justification—the right of even a poor thing to be as good 
and do as well as it can, unhandicapped by its betters. Had we 
taken this humble and tentative attitude, and succeeded with it, 
—which is unlikely, considering American psychology,—we might 
now be pleasantly surprised at women, instead of disappointed. 

As it is, a reaction has set in. Is there a newspaper in the 
country, or a magazine addressed to both male and female read- 
ers, which has not enumerated women’s business sins—from pow- 
dering her nose instead of working, to letting herself become too 
much of a drudge? And the farther the fight for equal rights is 
pushed, the fewer the excuses to be made for this new business- 
miscreant, woman. 

But this is good. It may help women strain a little nearer to 
perfection. At any rate it clears the atmosphere. Now any 
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woman can admit a conviction which loyalty has hitherto com- 
pelled her to keep secret—that women are not, at present, conspic- 
uously successful in business. ; 

This is an entirely different matter, however, from implying 
that a fair test has been made, and the last word said. The in- 
evitable growth of woman may yet tip the scales, where now she 
is found wanting. .'*— 

The limitations of business women are usually attributed to her 
physical and mental characteristics. The former can be dismissed 
with the remark that it is not the higher, but the lower, grades of 
employment that are physically taxing. The life of a business 
executive is certainly less arduous, physically, than that of a 
housewife. Invalids of either sex have no place in business, but 
a woman who is not an invalid and yet cannot find a business that 
can be adjusted to her strength, probably would not be successful 
if she had a man’s strength. Her failure is not physical. 

Woman’s mental characteristics must be taken more seriously. 
But minds are things that can be worked with; faults, if known 
and not admired, can be corrected. Data obtained in classroom 
and psychological laboratory have been for several years consist- 
ently inconclusive. As far as accurate knowledge goes we know 
little about the “feminine mind” and little about the “masculine 
mind”. Nearly everyone will admit, however, that women have 
faults that handicap them in business. Men, too, have faults, 
and we think of these as characteristically masculine; but men 
who are successful in business have either corrected these or di- 
rected them into channels that cannot damage business. Such a 
making over of a personality is hard, uncongenial work, and to do 
it one must have a conception of success big enough to make self- 
discipline worth while. 

In woman’s conception of success lies the secret of her failure. 
She measures success not in terms of thousands and millions, 
but in terms of independence, plus clothes. To reach so easy a 
goal it is not necessary to plan far into the future, nor to correct 
business faults to the extent that a man must to reach his higher 
goal. 

Man may preen himself that ambition is in itself superiority. 
But where do we get our conception of success? From every one 
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who gives us praise or blame. We desire to compare favorably 
with others in our own group, and to do as well as is expected of 
us. Economic necessity and the scorn or respect of others are the 
spurs of ambition. 

These spurs are applied very lightly to women. Would a 
small town man be considered “clever” by his friends if he could 
make a little pin money? Is he “‘so successful” when he dresses 
well, supports himself, but cannot afford to marry unless his help- 
meet aids with the household expenses? A woman may 
press farther than this along the road to success, but it is entirely 
to her credit if she does. She knows she does not have to. Earn 
as little as she will, she can impress her female friends with her 
prosperity. Men she cannot fool, but as a rule she is not anxious 
to impress them in that particular direction. She must have 
other than business assets to command their attention. 

Indeed, to many women, success is even less than independence; 
it is merely the demonstration of the ability to be independent. 
They will hold jobs just long enough to prove they can make a 
success of them. 

It is often argued that women have dependents to support just 
as men have. But rarely is & woman expected to earn as much 
as a man because of such dependents. She is merely expected to 
exercise greater self-denial. It seems that a good daughter needs 
only to do poorly what a good son, or a good husband, must do 
well. 

Because women are expected to earn so little, they predominate 
in art, music, literature, and in social and educational work—vo- 
cations many men cannot afford to enter. Women are given 
more credit for talent and altruism than they deserve. Yet even 
in these comparatively unmercenary fields woman is handicapped 
by her low ambition, her willingness to make a bare living—a 
barer one than a man could survive on—providing her work is 
congenial and brings her a certain prestige. The persistent way 
in which women have unconsciously invaded the easier types of 
intellectual work—by undercutting men—should cause a general 
agitation, among men, for equal pay. Women now hold practi- 

cally all subordinate editorial positions on magazines and in pub- 
lishing houses, and have almost a monopoly on part-time work. 
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It is infinitely harder for the young male intellectual to find a 
means of subsistence, with leisure, than it is for his sister. The 
employer does not want him, does not advertise for him, because 
he is ashamed to offer a man so little. 

But these conditions cannot persist forever. Even in a half 
century woman has progressed in her financial expectations. 
Standards of grooming and dressing are higher than formerly. 
Women are as fond of luxury and largesse as men are. Desire 
for investment follows as a logical means to these ends. 

In the mean while the example of the relatively few successful 
business women inspires others to be like them. There is also 
emerging a new and important type of business woman—the 
daughter, sister, wife, of the well-to-do business man. She may 
not stay in business as long as her necessity-driven sister, but she 
has a distinct contribution to make: she thinks in larger sums of 
money. She has perspective, her attainments must not be too 
laughably small. 

Woman’s ambition too often lacks concreteness necessary for 
success. This is because she has not had the advantage of much 
conversation about finances. Her ignorance extends to nearly 
every field of human activity not strictly feminine. She uses 
yeast, and cannot tell how it is made; she wears artificial pearls, 
and does not know from where they come. She is the most 
amazingly uninformed creature alive. But it is not her fault. 
From her babyhood there has been a loving conspiracy to limit 
her experience. 

Somehow a girl’s courage, initiative, and general information 
do not receive attention. Her companions are often arbitrarily 
limited, her reading not directed along informational lines. She 
is, increasingly, sent to college; but, without undervaluing what 
colleges do give, it is fair to say that they are about perfect at 
excluding first-hand experience and general information. And 
then there is conventionality, the fear of the unknown, exerting a 
strong influence during youth. As a woman approaches middle 
age there is little to prevent her seizing the advantages granted 
her brother at six—the right to talk to whom she will, and ask 
what she will—but by that time she may have lost the habit of 
the inquiring mind. 
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Is it any wonder, if she has not the mental elasticity to cope 
with male competitors? Mental elasticity is a result of mental 
adjustments, it infers variety of experience. Is it any wonder 
that she is a creature of detail? The wonder is that she can mas- 
ter the details. She has not an inherent sense of justice, because 
justice rests upon a conception of the interests of those differently 
situated from oneself, and her interests have been confined as 
closely as possible to those of her own kind and class. She has 
been excluded from democracy. And how can she excel by the 
cold reasoning faculty when life has put her under so little neces- 
sity of developing it? 

In business she needs these qualities and the information she 
has missed along with them. Business is founded on facts, not on 
propriety and affection. In the field of literature and journalism 
woman has stumbled upon a substitute for her lack of general 
knowledge. Not a successful news editor, she has become a suc- 
cessful woman’s editor. She has capitalized the slender store of 
information which she monopolizes—the traditional interests of 
women. Likewise the woman fiction writer and the woman poet 
find success in writing for women and children. So does the fem- 
inine writer of advertising copy. 

It is poor consolation, this selling of one’s femininity, but it is 
the only way for most of us to compete with men at present. 
Since it is estimated that ninety-nine per cent. of the world’s buy- 
ing is done by women, a knowledge of femiiifie psychology should 
have commercial value outside the fields of literature and journal- 
ism. Woman’s greatest immediate opportunity may be to ex- 
tend enterprises which depend for their success upon pleasing 
women and understanding the conditions of their lives. 

Fortunately, women’s education will be less restricted in the 
future. The use of the franchise provides a contact with a variety 
of problems, and there is the increasing realization of the cost of 
feminine folly. Woman cannot be more of a failure in business 
than she has been in the home. Not only has the home failed to 
keep pace in cleanliness and economy, with business and applied 
science, but it has failed in its primary function as a place to bring 
up children. Child delinquency has increased, a larger and larger 
percentage of our criminals is recruited from youth. This is the 
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fault of our modern civilization, rather than of women, but intelli- 
gent mothers are needed to offset the new conditions. 

And there is still much to be done to decrease infant mortality. 
It is no coincidence that the same twenty years in which so much 
has been accomplished in reducing the infant death rate have also 
been marked by the increased freedom of women. Propaganda 
for child preservation and child training needs for its promulga- 
tion an intelligent womanhood. America is in little danger of 
depopulation, but she is sure to feel the influence of European 
thought, of countries trying to build up their stock after the war. 
The Caucasian peoples can no longer afford the entirely “fem- 
inine” woman. She cannot be depended upon to follow instruc- 
tions beyond her comprehension. She will do so for months and 
then in a fit of impatience and optimism will kill her sick baby by 
feeding it something against which the doctor had not thought 
necessary to warn her. ‘The lost life represents a loss in time, 
money, professional skill, and human emotion. Our lives have 
grown too keenly competitive (as well as too humane) to toler- 
ate the loss. The cold reasoning faculty is needed in the home. 
Consequently we can predict increased freedom and education 
for women, and a subsequent increase in their business success. 

The objection that marriage would be responsible for a high 
turn-over of women employees has proved only theoretical. In 
spite of their tendency to stop work when they marry, women are 
better stickers than their brothers, so that the belief, still largely 
prevalent, that it is hardly worth an employer’s time to train a 
woman for an important position, is fallacious and bound to be so 
discovered. 

Moreover, as the majority of women workers marry by the 
time they are twenty-three, these home-makers are drawn from a 
class that is relatively inexperienced and easy to replace. It is 
doubtful if many have been seriously trained for an important 
position. The work of switchboard operator, typist, file clerk, 
stenographer, is not exhilarating and seldom serves as a stepping- 
stone to highly desirable positions—or why would ambitious 
young men leave such work to women? It may be that instead of 
marriage depleting the ranks of such workers, the possibility of 
marriage—of business being only a stop-gap may make it easy to 
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fill many jobs that otherwise would go begging. There was a 
time when such office work was done by men, but there was much 
less of it. Big business and the “feminine invasion of business” 
have gone hand in hand and are likely to continue to do so. 

It will be interesting to watch the effect upon business as more 
and more girls realize that they are probably destined to be wage- 
earners after marriage. It should mean better preparation and a 
more serious attitude on the part of the more intelligent, and a 
general effort through the different grades of workers to struggle 
into the next grade—that is, into work they consider financially 
and mentally satisfactory. 

Finally, remember that women are often handicapped by an 
entirely laudable idealism, by obligations which the ambitious 
and hard-pressed business man feels compelled toavoid. Woman, 
too, knows that success is usually to be obtained only by subordi- 
nating other things to it. But she also knows that not all the 
success in the world could make up for having lost, or missed, her 
friends. And not all the friends in the world could make up for 
having lost, or missed, herself. 

We would not wish women to outgrow this idealism. But are not 
men, too, coming to believe that it is possible to pay too much for 
business success? If women learn, as men have learned, the use- 
fulness of material success in advancing individual, family, social, 
national and religious ends, may not the feminine and masculine 
ideals become blended into one set of values for both sexes? 

To sum up, the successful business woman will not be a sudden 
apparition. The education of public expectation is slow. The 
responsibility for the so-called “subjection of women” lies neither 
with herself nor with man, but with the importance of physical 
might in an order that has long since vanished. When the ideals 
and expectations of the old order have also vanished,when woman 
is no longer coddled, no longer coddles herself, then we shall be 
able to judge whether or not there was anything inherent in 
woman to account for her slowness in achieving success in busi- 
ness. Until then we have no possible way of knowing. 
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SHERIDAN—WHOM THE GODS LOVED 


BY J. BROOKS ATKINSON 
1 


Upon Richard Brinsley Sheridan the gods let themselves go with 
a jaunty, ironic flourish. They made him fascinating; they 
made him a study in superlatives. What other figure in all 
English literature can match him for sheer volatility? For a 
few maddening seconds Sheridan danced on the icy pinnacle 
of Cosmopolis. Of face and figure he was so beautiful that his 
eldest sister was never unmindful of “the glow: of health, his 
eyes,—the finest in the world,—and soft as a tender and 
affectionate heart could render them.” Of personality he was 
so attractive, at once so brilliant and charming, that even 
men could feel melancholy when he went away. “After you 
had been gone an hour,” wrote his friend J. Richardson, “I 
got moped damnably.” Before his twenty-second birthday 
he had fought two duels with a middle-aged scoundrel over a 
captivating young singer, the most beautiful of her day, and mar- 
ried her while his closest friend and a hundred others were wooing 
her with ardent verses. At twenty-six he had written two of the 
only three comedies that have survived on our stage since the 
time of Shakespeare. Ten years later he delivered in Parliament a 
speech epochal in English statesmanship. Yet when he was dy- 
ing at the age of sixty-five, alienated from some of his friends and 
unsought by most others, only the stubborn persistence of his 
physician prevented the bailiff from arresting him in his sick-bed 
and carrying him off in the blankets to the spunging-house. Nor 
was this all the ignominy of his declining days. When he was 
to be buried his wife was so fearful (perhaps needlessly) lest he 
might be snubbed at his funeral that she wrote personal letters 
to many of the most distinguished, beseeching them to come. 
Byron wrote in his diary: ““He has written the best comedy 
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(School for Scandal), the best opera (The Duenna—in my mind 
far before that St. Giles’s lampoon, The Beggar’s Opera), the best 
farce (The Critic—it is only too good for an after-piece), and the 
best address (Monologue on Garrick),—and, to crown all, deliv- 
ered the very best oration (the famous Begum speech) ever con- 
ceived or heard in this country.” At the moment when Byron 
was writing this panegyric, Sheridan was, as the result of his own 
indolence, profligacy and helplessness, afflicted by distresses from 
which he never recovered. One of his most lurid biographers, 
many of whom sprang gratuitously to the maw of the press the 
instant Thomas Moore’s faithful study had appeared, asserts that 
on the day of the funeral procession a stranger squirmed into the 
house of mourning on the pretext of viewing Sheridan’s corpse, 
touched the face with his bailiff’s wand when the coffin was 
opened, and arrested the corpse “‘in the king’s name” for a debt 
of £500! Well, perhaps and perhaps. 


II 


Although the Sheridan claquers were busy soon after his death, 
puffing their hero into a superman, they did not succeed. That 
nimble hack Earle, who wrote a colorful and sometimes specious 
book on Sheridan and signed himself ‘‘Octogenarian,” hotly re- 
sisted the assertion that Sheridan was no scholar. Alas! his 
learning seemed all too feeble beyond the polite equipment of 
fashionable chaps of the day. He who wrote The Rivals at twen- 
ty-two was pronounced an “impenetrable dunce” by his Dublin 
schoolmaster. At Harrow, Dr. Parr, famous in his day and long 
after as a schoolmaster, found Sheridan indolent, shiftless and 
much too idle for learning. Such scholarship as he had, Sichel 
avows in an excellent biography, was “stealthy.” Doubtless it 
was not family penury alone which kept this wit from essaying 
the university. He was disgusted by the spectacle of ponderous 
learning, such as that of Dr. Johnson, whom he called “‘a monster 
with a leaden eye and lumbered brain of Greek and Latin lore.” 
A man of learning or profound respect for learning would not have 
been duped, even on the recommendation of Porson and Malone, 
into buying a Shakesperean forgery (Ireland’s Vortigern and Row- 
ena) and setting it on the stage of his theatre as genuine Eliza- 
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bethan tragedy. Although Boswell obsequiously kissed the 
sacred pages of this hoax and declared he could now die happy, 
the skeptical audience detected the false ring of such base metal 
on the first night. Would Garrick have been so obtuse? Espe- 
cially in youth and even down to the last of his life Sheridan seemed 
ignorant of the literary grace of spelling; he wrote Whether as 
wether, where as were, which as wich, and thing as think, and the 
double s and m were too frequently single. For him the gods had 
not emptied their chest marked “Scholarship.” 

But whom the gods love need not be learned. Of what avail 
is heavy-eyed scholarship against the insinuating, mordant sub- 
tleties of Lady Sneerwell and Sir Benjamin Backbite? Even at 
the moment when he was bemoaning Sheridan’s impatience with 
his studies, Dr. Parr glowed over the youth’s attractive personality. 
And so, indeed, it was. “I admired—I almost adored him,” 
wrote his sister: ““I would most willingly have sacrificed my life 
for him.” A stripling of twenty-one, he captured the heart of 
Elizabeth Linly, “Maid of Bath,” as the enthusiastic called her, 
when she was enjoying with the naiveté of a girl of seventeen the hot 
suits of Nathaniel Halhed, Charles Sheridan, Mr. Long, and Cap- 
tain Matthews, villain of her youth, and the admiration of half of 
all England’s young men. It was said that when this paragon of 
loveliness gave concerts at Oxford the students could scarcely 
breathe, such was the effect upon them of her charm of face and 
manner, and sweetness of voice. “I am petrified,” said Halhed 
in describing her concert. Once she had refused Sheridan; once 
he had given her up and begged only that he might be forever her 
friend, as the others had not. Yet it was he, unknown in Bath 
save for a clever skit or two and as the son of a maunder- 
ing, pedantic actor and elocution teacher, who skilfully uncov- 
ered the foul object of Captain Matthew’s suit, whisked Miss 
Linly off to a French convent more secretly and expeditiously 
than he did anything else as long as he lived, challenged Captain 
Matthews in a London coffee-house (after the party had been 
scared away from Hyde Park), broke through the captain’s guard 
and broke his sword; and fought him again in a desperate duel at 
Kingsdown where the impetuous youth nearly lost his life. “My 
husband, my husband!” cried “Lizzy” instinctively when the 
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startling news reached her ears as she was returning to Bath in a 
coach; and thus at the moment which a Scott or a Bulwer-Lytton 
would have chosen, she betrayed the secret of her marriage to him 
in France. 

Not learning but youth succeeds in the writing of artificial com- 
edy. Congreve wrote his best before he was twenty-five. Far- 
quhar wrote The Constant Couple at twenty-two, and everything 
else before he was thirty. And Sheridan was no sooner settled 
down in London as the fortunate and nearly famous youth upon 
whom Miss Linly had smiled than he, too, succeeded with comedy. 
Necessity drove him to the task. Lucky for them that the dod- 
dering old Mr. Long, rejected by “Lizzy” some time previous, 
had endowed her with £3000, half of which she still retained; for 
Sheridan had no money of his own, and despite the protest of mu- 
sical London he would not let her sing again in public. “He re- 
solved wisely and nobly, to be sure,” declared Dr. Johnson when 
Boswell plied him on that subject which was then the tittle-tattle 
of London. “He is a brave man. Would not a gentleman be 
disgraced by having his wife sing publicly for hire? No, Sir, there 
can be no doubt here. I know not if I should not prepare myself 
for a public singer, as readily as let my wife be one.”” Their dwin- 
dling fortunes Sheridan reéstablished within a year by the pro- 
duction of The Rivals at Covent Garden, which soon set the 
town agog and was played by other companies in Bath and 
Liverpool. The celebrity which surrounded the marriage of so- 
well loved a singer as Miss Linly (celebrated by the irrepressible 
Foote in A Tripto Calais and The Maidof Bath) was now augmented 
by the fulgurant genius of herhusband. They were invited to the 
great houses—even by so snobbish a woman as the Duchess of 
Richmond—and their life became one of unending gaiety. Great 
people came to their snug abode; the young people were rare en- 
tertainers; Charles Fox said some years later, ““An evening at 
Sheridan’s is worth a week’s waiting for.” Yet Sheridan did not 
fritter away his time; he got up at sunrise, or worked with light 
and a glass of port after the guests had departed towards mid- 
night. Within the next four years he squeezed into this glamor- 
ous life the writing of a rough-and-ready farce, a comic opera 
which ran twelve nights longer than the formidable (and much 
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more substantial) Beggar’s Opera, a stop-gap and fairly emasculate 
version of Vanbrugh’s licentious Relapse, and crowned his career 
in the theatre with The School for Scandal, which filled the empty 
coffers of his Drury Lane Theatre. Once again two years later his 
wit was keen enough for The Critic, which had a long showing in 
the theatre, although a contemporary critic observed it was “a 
species of dramatic entertainment entirely critical, and very little 
relished or understood by the British public in general.” But all 
the jests and sardonic jibes of that merry farce he had forgotten 
when he essayed the phlegmatic and swollen Pizarro twenty years 
afterwards. An anonymous critique of this play printed at Man- 
chester in 1799 described it as 


Five ling’ring acts stuff’d full of stage devices, 
Five acts of pantomime—at playhouse prices!!! 


His day in the theatre was resplendent with the wit which the gods 
had given him. It soon ran out. Lamb termed Pizarro a “pro- 
cession of verbiage stalking on the stage.” Lamb had seen The 
School for Scandal (on complimentary tickets) when Palmer was 
acting Joseph Surface. 


Il 


Wit never ran so high in England as it did in Sheridan’s society. 
Wit was highly esteemed and assiduously cultivated in the days 
of Addison, of Vanbrugh and the writers of the drama of sensibil- 
ity, of Lady Mary Wortley Montague and Mrs. Aphra Behn; but 
at best it was categorical, and at worst obscene. In Sheridan it 
was spontaneous, nimble and irrepressible. It was, moreover, 
spotlessly pure; doubtful stories which were not so coarse as to 
offend the ears of women were sometimes disagreeable to him, and 
at his wife’s request were not repeated in his presence. His bon 
mots fill an ample volume compiled by an enthusiastic defender 
and hack. His house was a whirl of gaiety and high spirits where 
the most brilliant English society came with high expectations 
that were well gratified in the give-and-take of jest and rebounding 
humor. Nor was Sheridan always eclectic in the quality of his 
humor; on occasion he descended to the obviousness of practical 
jokes orhorseplay. Bacchus had a hand in his creation; the slap- 
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stick buffoonery of Scarron and Rabelais was there. At one time, 
having covered the floor of a dark passage with plates and dishes 
packed close together, Sheridan provoked his friend Tickell into giv- 
ing chase. Having left a path for his own escape he ran through 
easily, but Tickell crashed on the china and was cut in several places. 
Again, during a house party near Osterly (General Burgoyne was 
among the guests) Sheridan proposed that a certain divine who was 
visiting them should deliver the sermon next Sunday in the local 
parish. The clergyman’s objection that he had no sermon Sher- 
idan met by writing one himself on the Abuse of Riches. The 
clergyman delivered it in his best pulpit style; but several months 
later to his undying chagrin he discovered that it was throughout 
a personal attack upon a rich member of the parish, and a friend, 
who was just then unpopular for his treatment of the poor. Rid- 
ing through the streets of London one day in a coach for which 
he could not pay the hire, Sheridan saw his argumentative friend 
Richardson on the street and invited him inside. Whereupon 
Sheridan lost no time in engaging him in conversation on a sub- 
ject which easily piqued Richardson. At the proper moment 
Sheridan declared he could not think of staying in the coach with 
a person who could use such vile language, got down into the 
street and, while Richardson shouted heated last words through 
the glass, left him responsible for the heavy fare. Inthe heyday of 
his membership in Parliament Sheridan spent reckless and hi- 
larious evenings at Brookes’s famous club in St. James Street, at 
the “Bedford” in Covent Garden, and was a member of a spor- 
tive, informal club which met at the Salutation Tavern kept by 
Dame Butler in an alley off Covent Garden. There he revelled 
none too delicately with the Prince of Wales, Charles Howard, 
Earl of Surrey and later Duke of Norfolk, Selwyn, Hare and 
Charles Fox; and there the flowing bow], upon which Sheridan 
ever depended as writer and speaker, bubbled merrily all the 
night through. Even when he was too old for such frisking he 
accompanied the Prince and the Earl incognito in the darkness of 
early morning on several mad quests through the pitch-black 
streets; and once engaged in a battle with thugs and ruffians 
in the Brown Bear Tavern, when all three were arrested by the 
watch. 
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IV 


It suited Sheridan’s whim, as it suited Hugo’s vanity, to give 
out that his rarest works were tossed off rapidly from a surcharged 
brain. A touch of youthful bravado made his personality 
spritely. “‘How comes it to pass that you are ever in appearance 
indolent without being really so?” asked Ker. In actual fact he 
sweated at his tasks, perhaps less earnestly than Goldsmith and 
less hypercritically than Flaubert. He did not pitch his jibes 
into the air, as Gautier pitched his sentences, trusting that like 
cats they would come down on all four feet. With the actual 
writing of The School for Scandal he was characteristically indo- 
lent. The comedy went into rehearsal before he had finished 
writing it. He had, so the story runs, one rough draft of the last 
five scenes scribbled on detached pieces of paper: Of all the pre- 
ceding scenes there were numerous transcriptions, interlined and 
revised. On the last sheet of all, which still exists as no doubt 
Sheridan despatched it to the copyists, are the words: “Finished 
at last, thank God! R. B. SHeripan;” to which a relieved prompter 
appended: “Amen! W. Hopkins.” One of his contempora- 
ries asserted that when Sheridan was writing The Critic and 
the last scenes of the piece did not come, he was tricked into a 
room in the theatre one evening by King and Ford, and locked 
there with wine and sandwiches until he finished the farce. An- 
other declares that the last act of Pizarro was written on the eve- 
ning of the first performance while the first four were being given 
behind the footlights. No doubt that stretches the truth; one so 
brilliant as Sheridan lends credence to the most colorful stories. 
Sheridan was as a rule a far-seeing workman. Apparently he had 
The School for Scandal in mind many years before he wrote it. 
Four years or so earlier he had worked at a comedy entitled The 
Slanderers, in which Lady Sneerwell appears, as well as much of 
the dialogue to be found in The School for Scandal. Subsequently 
he sketched another comedy to revolve about Sir Peter and Lady 
Teazle. Where and how he joined the two preliminary comedies 
into The School for Scandal is quite apparent now in the change of 
tone between the second and third acts. He labored over his 
most glittering remarks and jests. The paradoxical statement of 
Lady Teazle to Joseph Surface: “So you would have me sin in my 
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own defence, and part with my own virtue to preserve my repu- 
tation,” exists in several of Sheridan’s papers as if he had been 
whipping it into form for use at the right moment. He watched 
his moments; he would wait through most of a social evening to 
drop a brilliant joke at the most effective instant. In preparing 
his speeches, often in bed when it was supposed that he was sleep- 
ing, he made note of the places for appropriate gestures, had the 
whole speech in mind before he began it, and worked up the dec- 
orative passages to a fine polish. On the famous Begum speech, 
which Burke characterized as “‘the most astonishing piece of elo- 
quence, argument and wit united of which there is any record or 
tradition,” Sheridan, his wife, and most of his family labored fe- 
verishly for several days. 


V 


But that cruel perversion of divine prerogatives by which he 
was deprived of a balance wheel became at length his undoing. 
Sheridan touched life in many places; simultaneously he wrote 
plays, managed a theatre, debated in Parliament, trafficked with 
statesmen and agreeable fellows most of the night, enlivened the 
ballroom. But over the mundane affairs of life he had no vistage 
of control. William Smyth, tutor to Sheridan’s son and later a 
poet of some distinction, has reported Sheridan’s total absence of 
self-control ‘‘a torment” to those around him. While “Lizzy” 
was still alive, conscious alike of his genius and its limitations, 
and matching his ardent affection for her with an unvarying affec- 
tion for him, he was kept in some sort of order. If he had not 
already planted deep the seeds of his final ruin, one might count 
her untimely death as the cause. His second marriage was not 
stimulating; at times it irritated them both. It is said that for 
thirty years Sheridan earned an average of £15,000, and spent 
£10,000 of it on interest, law suits costs and judgments. To him, 
and to chaps like him, a debt delayed was a debt half-paid. To this 
fellow wrestling reluctantly with the mechanics of living belongs the 
distinction of offering a promissory noteto ahighwayman. “Thank 
God, that’s settled!’ he once exclaimed, handing over an I. O. U. 
for £200 to a friend from whom he had just borrowed that sum. 
He was perennially “money-bound.” And when his pockets 
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were filled they soon became flat again. So little order did he 
have in his debts and credits that a committee of friends, whom 
he once persuaded to run through his affairs to discover just how 
much he owed, soon gave up the task in despair; and when he died 
he fancied he owed four times as much as he did. He found it 
more convenient to pay a debt twice rather than produce proof 
that he had already paid it. While traveling on the highways in 
a coach he frequently found himself penniless, and obliged to sum- 
mon a usurer to pay his tavern fees. His servants were irregu- 
larly paid, and often had no money at their disposal for household 
expenses. He gave generously to friends and relatives when they 
could find him. Being in a thousand places during the course of 
the day, he could never be found by those who wanted him. He 
took his breakfast in bed while he composed his speeches, dressed 
hastily, and then with a mad rush shot from his room and the 
house at noon-time; he was not to be found again until midnight. 
Those who required his attention lined up at the door; if they did 
not catch him as he left he was free for the day—and by so much 
the richer. He maintained three expensive establishments at one 
time—one at Wanstead, where his son resided with his tutor; an- 
other at Isleworth; and the third, his town-house, in Jermyn 
Street. He raised enormous sums of money from mysterious 
sources, and seldom at advantageous rates. Befuddled by wine 
he made reckless bets at the clubs: 


25th March, 1793.—Mr. S. bet Mr. Hardy one hundred guineas, that the 
3 per cent. consols are as high this day twelvemonth as at the date thereof. 

Mr. S. bets Gen. Tarleton one hundred guineas to fifty guineas, that Mr. 
Pitt is first Lord of the Treasury on the 28th of May, 1795,—Mr. S. bets Mr. 
St. A. St. John fifteen guineas to five guineas, ditto. 
On his inability to pay a bet of 500 guineas he once wrote the fol- 
lowing confession: ‘‘ At the same time that I regret your being put 
to any inconvenience by this delay, I cannot help reverting to the 
circumstance which perhaps misled me into the expectation that 
you would not unwillingly allow me any reasonable time I might 
want for the payment of the bet. The circumstance I mean, 
however discreditable the plea, is the total inebriety of some of 
the party, particularly of myself, when I made this preposterous 
bet.” 
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Yet his misfortunes were not always the result of his helpless- 
ness in the world. It was no fault of his that the Drury Lane 
Theatre, antiquated and decayed, had to be torn down in 1792, 
that the new one was long delayed by various negotiations and 
obstacles, cost £75,000 more than the architect estimated, and all 
that while the company was playing at enormous expense first at 
the Opera House and later at the Haymarket. Surely it was no 
fault of his that seventeen years later this theatre, still encum- 
bered with notes and mortgages, burned to the ground. Sheridan 
was at the House of Commons that evening, listening to the talk 
of the conduct of the war in Spain, when the house was suddenly 
illuminated by a blaze of light as the flames leaped from the roof 
of his theatre. When a motion was made to adjourn, Sheridan 
said “‘Whatever might be the extent of the private calamity, he 
hoped it would not interfere with the public business of the coun- 
try.” Later he was discovered at the “Bedford,” watching the 
flames and sipping a glass of wine. ‘Toa friend’s observation that 
he received so vast a calamity with equanimity, he replied: 
“Surely a man may be allowed to take a glass of wine at his own 
fireside.” Perhaps he did not grasp the full importance of this 
disaster. Little could he foretell exactly what it meant. For 
when a committee was formed at his suggestion to raise money for 
the sale of public shares for a new theatre, Sheridan who had 
maintained the Drury Lane at the standard set by Garrick and 
made its walls echo again and again with salvos of unmatched 
wit, was gradually crowded out by a turncoat manager. To 
Samuel Whitbread, M. P. (who inherited the Thrales’ brewery), 
he entrusted the business of a new theatre. For his moiety of the 
property Sheridan eventually received the generous sum of £28,- 
000. But while he was hard pressed on every side, and begged 
for an advance of £2,000 to conduct an election, Whitbread stub- 
bornly invoked one technicality after another and delayed. With 
merciless fidelity to the facts he reminded Sheridan that he was to 
have “‘no concern or connection, of any kind whatever, with the 
new undertaking.” “You are in no way answerable if a bad 
Theatre is built,” he wrote; “it is not you who built it; and if we 
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come to the strict right of the thing, you have no business to inter- 
fere.... Will you butstand aloof,and everything will go smooth.” 


Vil 


Forced out of the theatre and Parliament, the remaining few 
months of Sheridan’s life were black melancholy. Distresses in- 
creased. Executions followed close on the heels of writs. He once 
sobbed outa night in aspunging-house. Hesold the booksfromhis 
library, the silver cup once presented to him by his constituency; 
and like Charles Surface parted with his pictures—four Gains- 
boroughs and a Morland; and the Reynolds portrait of “Lizzy” 
Linly went out of his possession. He fell a victim to disease. 
“I am absolutely undone and broken-hearted,” he wrote to a 
friend less than two months before he died. The usurers no longer 
flocked around him. For some time his wife had been reduced 
to beseeching the treasurer of the Drury Lane for petty sums— 
“four pounds for washing house linen,” and the like. When the 
bitterness of his distress got about town, somewhat belatedly, 
Vaughan, Rogers and Lord Holland came willingly to his assistance. 
An anonymous contributor to The Morning Post called for imme- 
diate aid: “Prefer ministering in the chamber of sickness to mus- 
tering at ‘The splendid sorrows that adorn the hearse’; I say, 
Life and Succor against Westminster Abbey and a Funeral!” 
That nearly became the case. Sheridan died soon afterwards. 
Nobility attended his splendid funeral and solemnly, almost iron- 
ically, buried him in the Abbey. Contrasting Sheridan’s dying 
penury and the magnificence of his funeral, a French journal said: 
“France is the place for a man of letters to live in, and England 
the place for him to die in.”” Thus the gods received back the 
tarnished spirit of the man whom they had so generously endowed. 
Other English men of letters have died as miserably. But none 
such had drunk so deep of the intoxicating draft of fame; in the 
ears of none had rung such deafening applause; none had played 
on many instruments so resourcefully. That platitudinous epi- 
taph, “He touched nothing that he did not adorn,” may be ap- 
plied with full truth to Sheridan. He did many things, and bril- 
liantly. Yet where the world touched him it did not adorn. 





GERTRUDE BELL 
BY JANET E. COURTNEY 


In July of this year died one of the greatest Englishwomen of 
all time, though her name was perhaps hardly known to great 
masses of her fellow countrymen. For all our far flung empire, 
we are an insular minded people, and Gertrude Bell’s greatness 
had proved itself in a sphere unfamiliar to many and for the time 
being intensely disliked by almost all. But to the few, who re- 
alize how closely our prestige in the East is inwoven with keeping 
faith with our Arab allies and repaying them in full for their as- 
sistance, positive and negative, during the War, what Gertrude 
did to build up the Kingdom of Iraq will rank as a great national 
service. Overburdened taxpayers may desire heartily to see us 
relinquish Mesopotamia to its fate. To those who know what 
British faith has meant in the East, such a breach of our plighted 
word would be less a crime than an irretrievable blunder. 

But these considerations of high politics do not in themselves 
affect the questions of Gertrude’s greatness. It was independent 
of outside aids. I have called her “Gertrude” simply. For 
those who knew her personally she had no other name. “The 
Great Gertrude” she became sometimes in half mocking affection. 
But Gertrude Margaret Lowthian Bell was her full designation, 
and she was born some fifty-eight years ago, on July 14, 1868, 
in the county of Durham, the eldest daughter of Sir Hugh Bell 
and granddaughter of Sir Isaac Lowthian Bell, founders of the 
great iron industry of Cleveland in Yorkshire. Though born just 
over its border, she belonged by right to that county. Her for- 
bears were Yorkshiremen and her heart, when not given to the 
East, was at home on the Yorkshire moors. Her father’s in- 
herited wealth and intellectual brilliance secured her an early 
environment of high culture, and the social gifts and diplomatic 
relations of Florence Bell, her stepmother,—her own mother died 
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when she was not yet three years old,—provided her with all the 
advantages cosmopolitan society could offer. 

I first came to know her just forty years ago when, as a girl of 
seventeen, she came up to Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, the most 
brilliant creature who ever entered at that or any other of the 
women’s colleges. She was younger than most of us, half child, 
half woman, rather untidy, with conspicuous auburn hair and vivid 
complexion, and a curiously long and pointed nose; mature in her 
judgments of men and affairs, childlike in her certainties, and 
most engaging in her entire belief in her father and her home sur- 
roundings. From the very first we took her to our hearts. She 
had more money than most of us, but it never occurred to her that 
this made any difference. Neither did it. She perhaps could 
spend more on adorning her college room, but the money all went 
in books and book-shelves. She threw herself with untiring en- 
ergy into every phase of college life, she swam, she rowed, she 
played tennis and hockey, she acted, she danced, she spoke in de- 
bates, she kept up with modern literature and told us tales of 
modern authors, most of whom were her childhood’s friends. 
Yet all the time she put in seven hours a day of solid work, and at 
the end of two years (most Honours students take three) she won 
as brilliant a First Class in the school of Modern History as has 
ever been won at Oxford. And in her viva voce she set one of her 
examiners right, in his own special subject, but with so charming 
a naiveté that no one could mind. Some German town, I forget 
which, she had placed on the right bank of the Rhine. He cor- 
rected her and said, ‘‘ You mean left.”” “Oh,” said Gertrude, “I 
am so sorry; but it really is on the right; I’ve been there!” 

Very soon after those Oxford days Gertrude began to travel. 
Her aunt, Lady Lascelles, sister to Lady Bell, was the wife of the 
diplomat, Sir Frank Lascelles, British representative in succession 
to Roumania, Persia, Russia, Germany. To these legations or 
embassies Gertrude made prolonged visits, improving her natural 
gift for languages and, in Teheran, making her first acquaintance 
with the East and undertaking translations of Persian poetry, 
some of which she published as Translations from Hafiz (1897). 
Incidentally she went at any rate once round the world, I think 
twice, and she put in some spells of really adventurous Alpine 
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climbing. She was an intrepid mountaineer, and on one occasion 
narrowly escaped death in Switzerland, having with two guides 
lost herself upon the mountains. The three, roped together, 
spent two nights on slopes whence the least slip would have 
dashed them to certain death. ‘“‘ Were you afraid?” I asked her 
afterwards in London. “No,” she said, “I was numb with cold; 
that was all!” And it was all, of that I am sure, for she knew no 
fear and she never said things for effect. She kept her body al- 
ways in perfect training. She had an iron constitution. Until a 
year or two before the end, she scarcely knew what weakness 
meant. I remember walking with her some twenty years ago in 
the steep Arnecliffe woods near her home,—Arnecliffe means “the 
cliff of the eagle”’,—and she said suddenly, “Let’s join hands and 
go straight down;”’ and down we went at a pace that terrified me, 
through brushwood and fern and stones straight to the bottom. 
But to her it was nothing. In her later life, when she was in her 
splendid ’forties, she could outlast any man. It was she who ex- 
plored mountain tops in Asia Minor and found Hittite inscrip- 
tions on stones, which more timid explorers had peered at from 
far below. She was traveling then in Cilicia and Lycaonia with 
Sir William Mitchell Ramsay, with whom in 1909 she wrote The 
Thousand and One Churches. But she had also gone quite alone 
into the country of the Druses, those wild and untameable tribes- 
men who made the Lebanon a terror to timid travelers. She tells 
the story herself in The Desert and the Sown (1906). 

With these children of the desert she had a natural affinity. 
To her they were as individual, as personally known, as are to 
most of us only our own countrymen. She made friends with 
them, she remembered all about them. When she went back 
again she could pick up all the threads, just as she could with 
friends at home. She had a great gift for friendship. I often 
did not see her for months and years together, but it made no dif- 
ference. When we met again in London or in Yorkshire, for a 
few days, for the space perhaps only of an evening party, the 
threads were at once united, the line of friendship was. never 
broken. 

This real intimacy with the people, this quick establishment of 
relations and marvelous memory for personal details, was to 
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prove of the utmost value when the time came for Gertrude to do 
her country supreme service. For the opportunity came. Look- 
ing back it seems almost as if she had been set apart for such serv- 
ice. All her life had led up to it, little as she, or anyone else, 
could have forseen its nature. But even as a girl in her college 
days she had the single aim, the concentration of purpose, above 
all that consummate ease in accomplishment which is the touch- 
stone of greatness. And almost imperceptibly she had been led 
on to devote her gifts as traveler, archeologist, historian, to ac- 
quiring the knowledge which her country needed. 

She had never traveled for notoriety but always in search of 
knowledge. A born archeologist and historian, she was pursuing 
the study of early Christian and early Islamic architecture, and 
to that end wished in 1913 to visit Northern Arabia. The British 
Foreign Office was opposed to her going, and only her persistence 
prevailed over their reluctance. She went, and she went alone. 
She was not the first Englishwoman to go; Lady Anne Blunt had 
been before her; but accompanied. No one else, except intrepid 
explorers like Doughty, would have gone, as Gertrude went, tak- 
ing her life in her hands. She came through unscathed, but not 
without daunting experiences. For a week or two she was de- 
tained as a “guest”, a transparent euphemism for prisoner, in the 
haremlik of the Emir of Hayil, while he departed on a distant raid. 
She made use of her time to acquire an intimate “knowledge of 
the relationships, regular and irregular, and also of the domestic 
crimes, of the Rashid house,” which, writes D. G. Hogarth, with 
whom and with T. E. Lawrence she was to work later in Cairo, 
she used with “startling” effect when compiling Arab Intelligence 
Manuals. She returned from this journey safe but exhausted, 
the first time I ever remember to have seen her bright vitality 
dimmed. A few months later came the War, and with the War 
her great opportunity. 

She did not seize it at first; she did not even seem to see it. 
She had grievous personal losses of greatly loved friends. She 
threw herself with restless energy into work. At Boulogne, and 
then in London, she organized a special branch of the Red Cross, 
which by means of correspondents in hospitals, by questioning 
sick and wounded soldiers fresh from the battlefields, tried to get 
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details of men missing and, if possible, to trace their fate. I 
worked with her for a time on this, and I was greatly struck by 
her mental weariness and discouragement, little as she ever let 
either interfere with the work. But she would not, she said she 
could not, rest. ‘The War obsessed her to the exclusion of every 
other consideration. At the end of 1915 came her call to special 
service. D. G. Hogarth had gone out to Cairo to organize a 
branch of the Admiralty Intelligence Service dealing with the 
Arab peoples. Thence he wrote to Gertrude, begging her to come. 
He had tried, before going, to induce her, but, absorbed in her 
Red Cross work, she would hardly listen. A few weeks later, 
when I went in as usual to work with her at Norfolk House, she 
came quickly across the room in her impulsive way, seized my 
arm and drew me aside. “I’ve heard from David; he says any- 
one can trace the missing but only I can map Northern Arabia. 
I’m going next week.” 

She went and, except for brief periods of leave, England and 
Europe knew her no more. From Cairo she was sent in 1916 to 
Basra. She moved up to Kut with the relieving force and ac- 
companied the triumphant army to Bagdad. There she became 
an Assistant Political Officer and took a leading part in the ad- 
ministrative reconstruction of Mesopotamia and the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of Iraq. She came home for the Paris Con- 
ference, and with Prince Feisal, Lawrence and others pleaded the 
cause of the Arabs she knew and loved. We saw her in London 
that spring for the first time in four years. She had aged a bit, 
her hair was white, she looked like finely tempered steel, but she 
was the old Gertrude in her quick sympathy, her recovered friend- 
ships, her love of her Yorkshire home. 

She returned to Iraq to stand by King Feisal’s side when he 
ascended his Mesopotamian throne, and to remain his personal 
friend and confidential adviser. But all-on the strictest official 
lines. Foolish journalists might try to work up stunts about 
“The Uncrowned Queen of Mesopotamia”. They got no coun- 
tenance or help from Gertrude. As Assistant Political Officer, 
and later as Director of Antiquities, she knew her place and kept 
it. Her woman’s wit, added to her masculine grasp of affairs, 
could not but make her an outstanding personality with an in- 
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fluence that carried far, but she herself preserved the strictest 
official etiquette. In the masterly Review which she wrote of the 
Civil Administration of Mesopotamia, published as a White Book 
by the India Office in 1920, her name just appears in a note on the 
cover as having been entrusted with its preparation by the Acting 
Civil Commissioner. The Review itself is as impersonal as a 
legal document. 

I don’t say that Gertrude was without ambition, but it was am- 
bition to see work well done, not to see herself doing it, except in 
so far as she was conscious—that she could not fail to be—of un- 
usual power to doit. Tothe supremely capable there is no greater 
trial than to stand aside and see things bungled. Her sudden 
death, when she was not yet sixty, saved her at least from that. 

She was, I think, the greatest woman of our time, perhaps 
amongst the greatest of alltime. To find any parallel to her, you 
have to go back to Florence Nightingale. There was the same 
clearness of vision, swift choice of means, magnificent disregard 
of opposition. For her, obstacles did not exist; she merely took 
them in her stride. And she had far greater personal magnetism, 
“radiant ardor” it was called by one of her friends, a woman (she 
had as many women friends as men friends) who had visited her 
this summer: “She had the gift of making everyone feel suddenly 
eager; of making you feel that life was full and rich and exciting. 
. . . I felt all my loneliness and despair lifted from me in asecond. 
She was a wonderful hostess . . . her personality held together 
and made a centre for all those exiled Englishmen whose other 
common bond was their service in Iraq. . . . Whatever subject 
she touched, she lit up.” And that was in Bagdad, only a few 
weeks before she died, when she herself, though we at home did 
not know it, was fighting a deadly weariness and weakness which 
had made her doctors long to send her home, only she would not 
go whilst there was still work to do on her beloved Museum of 
Antiquities. 

Strength was, I think, her most outstanding quality, though 
radiant sympathy went with it. She had her softer side; but she 
was determined to let no personal griefs lessen her capacity for 
doing. She faced a sorrow and put it behind her. “I will have 
no locked cupboards in my life,” she said to me once, many years 
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ago. Just near the end, on her last leave home in the summer of 
1925, she did show some slight weakening. “It’s lonely out 
there,” she said to me; “I sometimes think I will come home. 
What shall I do here, I wonder?” The touch of wistfulness and 
weariness was unlike the old Gertrude. It made me uneasy and 
set me wondering about her future. I asked her whether she 
would not consider entering Parliament. In my mind’s eye, I 
saw her “Member for the East” in succession to the late Mark 
Sykes, in the Government perhaps as Under-Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs, even as Colonial or Foreign Secretary—who knows? 
Things move fast. But it did not appeal toher. “I haven’t the 
quickness of thought and speech which could fit the clash of Par- 
liament,” she wrote in her last letter to me. “I can do my own 
job in a way, and explain why I think that the right way of doing 
it, but I don’t cover a wide enough field, and my natural desire is 
to slip back into the comfortable arena of archzeology and history.” 

She did herself an injustice, I think. I remember some very 
effective platform speaking in her Anti-Suffrage days (she had 
supported Mrs. Humphry Ward on that question, when many of 
us feared that Pankhurst militancy was going to wreck most of 
what professional women had won) and, in particular, a singularly 
bold and happy impromptu speech comes vividly back to me in 
correction of some of Lord Curzon’s unfortunate inaccuracies at 
an Anti-Suffrage meeting. But she hated politics in the narrower 
sense; what she cared for was the good government of an Eastern 
people. 

No such home-coming was in store for her. In defiance of her 
doctors at home she had gone back to Iraq in 1925; and, in dis- 
obedience to medical advice, there she remained for the summer 
of 1926, being keenly anxious to get her Museum of Antiquities 
into good trim before she left it. She had been ill with pneumonia 
during the winter and this had left her heart weak, but her in- 
domitable spirit kept her going. On that last Sunday (July 11) 
she had been bathing and went to bed early, telling Marie, her 
maid, to call her at 6 a. m. next day. Marie was uneasy about 
her. She went in once to her room that night and found her sleep- 
ing; but when at 6 o’clock she tried to rouse her, Gertrude was 
lying dead; she had gone in her sleep some three hours before. 
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They buried her there with a great public funeral. The Arabs 
followed her in their thousands. Never, so the Civil Commis- 
sioner wrote, had there been such grief at the passing of an Eng- 
lishwoman. Here in the House of Commons tribute was paid to 
a great public servant. Some people were puzzled. They had 
known so little about her. She never advertised herself, she ap- 
peared so seldom on platforms. But to the small circle who 
know the Near East and its problems, Gertrude Bell will always 
stand out as a great, unique personality. “Some power in her,” 
wrote The Times in a leading article devoted to her on the day her 
death was announced, “linked her deep love of the East with a 
practical aim that became a dominating purpose. . . . That she 
endured drudgery, was never dismayed by continual disappoint- 
ment and never allowed her idealism to turn to bitterness, shows 
a strength of character rare indeed among those of the English for 
whom the East has become a passion. She was the one distin- 
guished woman among them and her quality was of the purest 
English mettle. . . . Miss Bell has left the memory of a great 
Englishwoman.” 








A SCHOLAR OF CALABRIA 
BY GERTRUDE SLAUGHTER 


I 


We had left the crowd-jostled streets of Rome to meet the 
spring in southern Italy—that quiet corner of the world which 
Horace loved, which “more than all others smiled back at him”. 
We had fancied the hills and valleys still peopled with Virgil’s 
singing shepherds. Some trace there might even be of that in- 
stinct for dramatic music which inspired the poet Arion, who sailed 
from that shore, to be miraculously saved from shipwreck, accord- 
ing to the legend, and carried to safety on a dolphin’s back that he 
might transplant on Grecian soil the earliest form of the drama. 

Travelling east and north from Reggio in a slow train along the 
coast of Calabria, we still nourished our hope in spite of the scars 
of volcanoes, of devastation by earthquake, and of the drearier 
symptoms of perennial disease. But when we arrived at our first 
destination, the site of one of the most splendid of Greek colonies, 
our hopes descended with the sun. We found ourselves in a poor 
little town without grace of form or color, flat, monotonous and 
dull. The mountains behind the town have been denuded of 
their forests; the plain between the mountains and the shore is 
crossed by narrow streams which diminish in summer until they 
stagnate in their wide beds or sink into the sand. The railroad to 
which the town clings for its life hides with dingy accessories the 
roll of waves on a long white beach. Narrow paved streets, rough 
and treeless, straggle between low, ashen-gray houses. Through 
some of the streets one catches glimpses of a few olive orchards 
and fertile fields, which seem to draw away from the town as if 
fearing its contact. A few bright gardens are all but concealed by 
walls of brick and plaster. Irregular squares, which must be 
scorched by the heat of summer and were at this time spotted 
with puddles after the rains of winter and early spring, were filled 
with children at play or with sad-looking donkeys resting from 
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their labors. The children were beautiful; but the extraordinary 
brilliance of their black eyes is a symptom, we were told, of the 
dread malaria that infects the plain. 

Certainly no secrets of a Golden Age were to be revealed in 
such a place. No smiling landscape, no spirit of youth, no echoes 
of Greek song were here. To search for works of art and relics of 
a rich antiquity seemed a sacrilegious disregard of the needs of the 
present; they could be only bitter reminders of the cruel destiny of 
man. We began to be half ashamed of our interest in Magna 
Grecia. Yet before we left that dead town we had found a new 
incarnation of the spirit of Greece. Indeed, we were almost con- 
vinced that we had found in that unlikely place the homo fortu- 
natus for whom the philosophers of the world have hunted in vain. 

Poor as the town is, it has its museum, and the museum has its 
curator. We had been told that there were scholars of a rare type 
in Calabria, and we had been led to believe that this curator was 
one of them. But when we entered the hotel on the evening of 
our arrival, we were disillusioned again. We had imagined him 
an ascetic and a philosopher, bearing the marks of deep study, 
worn and somewhat stooped, timid and retiring, with a compen- 
sating sweetness in his manner and the joy of self-sacrifice written 
on his thin face. But this man was tall and straight and robust, 
cordial and unshrinking in his manner, with a young face and 
fresh clear eyes. He was ready to talk on any subject. He had 
his enthusiasms, one soon perceived, and a glint in his eye when he 
talked of them, but they were not the enthusiasms of a scholar. 
He was attractive and puzzling. That he could live in those sur- 
roundings and retain that buoyancy of manner—that in itself was 
a mystery. 

The greeting was hardly over when he said abruptly, putting 
his hand to an inside pocket, “I have something to show you— 
something I have just found.” We expected to see a Greek coin 
or some ancient inscription on gold orivory. Not atall. It was 
an old yellow letter, signed Giuseppe Mazzini. “The original!” 
he exclaimed. “An autograph letter! Only look at it.” We 
read it while he waited. “Is it not wonderful?” he went on. 
“Tt is pure Mazzinian doctrine. It is more than his handwriting 
—it is the soul of the man. Ah, yes, it is indeed a treasure. I 
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found it in an old book, quite by chance.” Reverently he re- 
folded it and put it back in his pocket. 

“So that is what he is!” I said to myself. “He is one of these 
Mazzinian enthusiasts who blame Mussolini and his Fascisti for 
a setback to free government. We shall soon hear him declare 
that Mussolini is ruining humanity.” I was wrong. Entering 
his office the next morning we faced two portraits hanging side by 
side — Mazzini and Mussolini. When we rallied him on the 
strange companions, he protested that he was perfectly consistent. 
He showed us his Fascista badge. He was not merely following 
the party in power; he was strong in his support of the present 
régime. Mazzini was an ideal, we were led to understand; Mus- 
solini was a fact. He had saved the country; he was rescuing the 
South from illiteracy, putting Italy’s house in order, working for 
the day when the people should be capable of Mazzini’s ideal de- 
mocracy. But what had all this to do with Magna Grecia? 

When he said good night after his first visit at our hotel, offer- 
ing to be our guide for as long as we would stay, he had not revealed 
himself to our understanding, but he had piqued our curiosity. 
He was of middle age, a husband and father, yet the spirit of eter- 
nal youth pervaded his personality. It was not alone his versa- 
tile mind and varied interests. Something more was needed to 
explain a mysterious something that lighted his face. 

My friend was a northern Italian who had been interested in 
Calabria ever since she had gone down there to work for the vic- 
tims of the Messina earthquake. She was also an ardent arche- 
ologist, not as a student but as a seeker of beauty wherever it may 
be found. “I cannot work for humanity,” she had said, “unless 
I also work for art. The two things go together.” She was just 
the person to draw the scholar out. For we soon discovered that 
it was only when he was sure of sympathy that he would let one 
into his thoughts at all. 

As we followed him about, meeting other people in the town and 
observing their manner toward him, we made more interesting 
discoveries about the scholar than about the history and archex- 
ology of the place. 

If, as Ceesar said, it is better to be first in an Iberian village than 
second in Rome, the scholar’s lot is a fortunate one. For he is 
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the leading citizen of the town. In a region where petty politics 
hold sway and political honors are too much esteemed, the scholar, 
who has nothing to do with politics, is revered as the wise man of 
the community. The people do not understand his work nor the 
contents of his museum. But if any one of them finds a vase or a 
terra-cotta head when he is plowing or digging, he carries it to the 
scholar proudly with an air of great mystery and importance. 
He knows all about it, they seem to say. And moreover he, 
who understands and cherishes these mysterious objects even 
when they are broken to pieces, meets them on an even footing 
and concerns himself with their affairs—their crops, their children, 
their beasts, and that greatest of burdens, their taxes. He is 
vitally interested in their schools; he helps them in their perennial 
struggie against malaria; he discusses with them their grievances 
against the Government; and they know that he writes articles for 
the newspapers in which he attempts to enlighten their represent- 
atives in Parliament about their needs and their sufferings and to 
question the wisdom of pouring money into Africa when the South 
lacks roads and the land is arid for lack of irrigation. 

Above all, he is not an importation from some center of learning 
but a native of the place. He lives on the small estate owned by 
his family for generations. His son is studying in Naples to go on 
with the same work in the same spot. From his few acres he 
makes a comfortable living for which his stipend from the 
Government would not suffice. He is one of them in his manner 
of life, with a superiority of knowledge which they respect. 

He, on his side, understands the people and he loves the chil- 
dren. His manner of life is theirs, yet with a difference. The 
brightest garden in the town is his. He knows every flower of the 
countryside; he is familiar with the green valleys that are con- 
cealed among the mountains; he has climbed the highest peaks; 
he is in love with Calabria. He has his own grievances, to be 
sure. He talked of the difficulty of living at such a distance from 
the world, in a deserto di cultura, in poverty of the means of study, 
with no money for excavations, with none to sympathize with him 
in his work. He lamented that the railroad service is so deplor- 
able as to make the single line along the coast of little value to the 
country, and that the interior, which is rich in resources and mar- 
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found it in an old book, quite by chance.” Reverently he re- 
folded it and put it back in his pocket. 
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who understands and cherishes these mysterious objects even 
when they are broken to pieces, meets them on an even footing 
and concerns himself with their affairs—their crops, their children, 
their beasts, and that greatest of burdens, their taxes. He is 
vitally interested in their schools; he helps them in their perennial 
struggle against malaria; he discusses with them their grievances 
against the Government; and they know that he writes articles for 
the newspapers in which he attempts to enlighten their represent- 
atives in Parliament about their needs and their sufferings and to 
question the wisdom of pouring money into Africa when the South 
lacks roads and the land is arid for lack of irrigation. 

Above all, he is not an importation from some center of learning 
but a native of the place. He lives on the small estate owned by 
his family for generations. His son is studying in Naples to go on 
with the same work in the same spot. From his few acres he 
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velous for its beauty, is unknown or forgotten. Yet he speaks 
with pride of “my Calabria”. Knowing its record from pre-his- 
toric times to the present, he is proud of its history; having ex- 
plored its deepest recesses, he is proud of its beauty; believing 
that his people are capable of hard work, if given a fair chance, he 
is proud of its potential power. He is not lightly optimistic about 
the future. He does not share the world’s illusion that Southern 
Italy is a land favored by nature, sacred to the goddess of fertility, 
blessed by benign Demeter with abundant crops and sprinkled 
with flowers by Persephone, and that its degradation is due to the 
Bourbons and Barons and the relaxing influences of the climate. 
He knows only too well that the struggle for life on that southern 
coast has been a bitter one from time immemorial, because of the 
construction of the land and the atmospheric conditions. The 
winter rains and the summer droughts he counts as more impor- 
tant than the periodic destruction of earthquakes and volcanoes, 
and he does not doubt that malaria was the determining cause of 
the short life of Greek civilization in Italy. 

Some of these things he told us sadly, while we walked with him 
toward the foundations of a Greek temple at some distance from 
the town. And then his face changed suddenly and a light came 
into it—as always happened when he was intent on some project 
—while he pronounced his belief that modern science can reverse 
the conditions and stamp out the disease. The artificial lake that 
is under construction, like the new reservoir of Sardinia, which 
will conserve the water of the mountains and turn it to irrigation 
and electrical power; the hundreds of new schools that are being 
opened; the mountain colonies where children are rescued from 
malarial districts and taught how to live; the agricultural colonies 
where boys are being trained to better methods of farming; he 
pointed to these signs that the tide is turning and that in the fu- 
ture the Calabrian peasant will not be driven to emigrate nor be 
found battering, as he does now, at the closed door of the once 
free and hospitable United States of America. 

**And why was this not done long ago?” Iasked. “After all, 
you have a representative government. Has the proud Cala- 
brian stock not made its voice heard in the Parliament?” 

*Politics!”” he replied. ‘Politics, Signora, and a misunder- 
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standing that dates from the time of the Risorgimento. If the 
fastest engine in the world is expected to run with the slowest, 
neither one will be quite satisfied with the result.”” Hestopped 
to tell me the name of a wildflower I had picked and then went 
on: “‘Garibaldi saw that it would not work. Many others saw it. 
But Italian Unity was a great idea and every practical consider- 
ation had to give way to that. And when you think that North- 
ern Italy led all of Europe in the development of communal life, 
and that feudalism held out longest in Southern Italy, you can 
understand that the difficulties were great. The North began 
everything—the North demanded everything—and the South 
has had to pay out of all proportion to its resources for the sake of 
our ideal, a united Italy.” 

My friend from Rome, who was always looking beyond any 
situation to its larger aspect, remarked, characteristically: ‘The 
fastest engine almost went to destruction, along with the rest of 
modern civilization. Surely, if there is any place left behind and 
not yet blighted by the evils of industrialism, we ought to cherish 
it. We might make of that slower engine a more perfect instru- 
ment.” 

“Precisely!”’ he exclaimed. “Ah! Signorina, I believe you 
share my devotion to Calabria, though you belong to Piedmont. 
It is unusual. Calabria is looked down upon by the Northerners. 
Yet we gave Italy her name and some of her most valued posses- 
sions. Do you know that just up there in those hills the learning 
of the Greeks was preserved when Rome was in the hands of the 
barbarians? The forest of Vallombrosa grew from seeds carried 
by the monks from our immemorial forest, the Sila; and in the 
same way ancient learning preserved in those hills by Boétius 
and Cassiodorus was transferred to Saint Benedict’s monastery 
for the future enlightenment of the world. You will see a mon- 
astery church when you climb to that hill town which is a Roman 
basilica and a Norman church in one. It is typical.” 

He was revealing wider and wider circles of interest. But I 
was sure that we had not yet touched the centre of his enthusiasm. 
I was still wondering why he seemed so young and so serene. I 
knew that he had lived and suffered; he had lost three sons. 
What was the secret? I wondered. What was the vital flame 
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that kept him so alive and so alert and interested in everything? 
If it was the love of knowledge or of art, that must be starved in 
so dull a place. He had given no proof of any special talent; he 
had no reputation in the outside world. He seemed to have no 
overmastering imagination which might have transformed the 
routine of his small duties. I could not attribute the mysterious 
something that shone from his eyes to supreme domestic happi- 
ness. There must be something else. 

It was clear that he was not working for his own pleasure and 
ambition. One of his projects was the foundation of a Greek- 
Italian College in a remote mountain settlement where the Greek 
language survives. He had made a study of the local idiom and 
convinced himself that it was not the dialect of a late immigration 
but a lineal descendant of the language of Pythagoras, the great 
philosopher and teacher of Magna Grecia. It was his idea that 
a college for the study of Greek literature and art in a region 
where so much of the language was a living thing would make the 
past one with the present. ‘“‘ Without the past,” he would say, 
“and without hope for the future, humanity cannot exist. And 
what better thing could we do for the youth of today? It isa 
time of rebellion and discontent. Religion and philosophy no 
longer speak with authority to the conscience. There is a void 
in the life of the ideal. How better can we fill the void than by 
nourishing our youth upon the words and ideas of the greatest 
minds that ever expressed the aspirations of the human race?” 

He was aflame with his idea. The real man was speaking. 
But it was while he was showing us the treasures of the museum— 
and that only on our second visit—that I discovered his secret. 

It seemed a poor little collection at the first glance. Nothing 
stood out as supremely beautiful. There was nothing to compare 
with the marbles from Greek colonies in Italy which I had seen in 
Rome and Naples. One of the lesser rooms in any of the great 
museums would have matched this whole exhibit for interest and 
importance. But as the scholar talked of this mutilated statue, 
with its perfect lines, and of that fragment of a vase, representing 
a Dionysiac festival, and of that terra-cotta statuette between 
delicately carved Ionic columns, and that head of Demeter on a 
coin, I began to realize that the museum was rich in one respect— 
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and that made all the difference to the scholar; it was rich in its 
significance. It had the power to evoke a vision. 

The vision was evoked from the very earth on which we stood. 
For it was the site of one of the colonies of ancient Greece which 
sent philosophies and codes of law and the earliest forms of the 
drama to Athens and athletes and statues to Olympia, while they 
trafficked with the East and the West and exchanged grain for the 
products of Grecian art. In the neighborhood of this ugly town 
stood a world-famous temple, where travellers from the Ionian 
Sea paused in their journey and wealthy citizens brought, as vo- 
tive offerings, the work of sculptors and painters and carvers in 
gold and ivory. 

“Here,” said the scholar, “‘the genius of Greece was fused with 
the Italian genius, and art and philosophy, beauty and religion, 
raised the human spirit in a transcendent triumph of nature and 
imagination. I have collected these things myself. In solitude 
and silence, sustained by a passionate faith in the beauty and 
mystery of a marvellous past, I have restored to the light of the 
sun the Hellenic dreams of Italy.” 

Grandiose, it sounded, and out of all proportion to the results 
of his work. But for the scholar it was the truth. For him the 
few tombs he had found spoke a mystical language. He dreamed 
of what still lay hidden, waiting for him to find it. He dreamed 
of what had been as he rejoiced in the actual beauty of his few 
treasures. He dreamed of a new era when his people should re- 
turn to their heritage. He was not 

A wanderer between two worlds; one dead, 
The other powerless to be born. 
He was busy at the daily task of transplanting the seed of theold 
world into the spirit of the new. 

But there is a curious thing about the scholar. With all of his 
hopes and dreams, he never makes known any of this to the out- 
side world. Very few people come to this part of Italy. It is 
forgotten by tourists; by scholars it is studied chiefly in absentia. 
A famous Italian archzologist who has made out a whole theory 
about the Orphic rites from the inscriptions found there has never 
visited Calabria. But this man, who is studying Magna Grecia 
on one of the most interesting sites, never publishes anything. He 
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is collecting and arranging, but he is also searching for more ma- 
terial, and he never quite arrives at the point where he can pause 
long enough to put his conclusions into print. He has not even 
made a catalogue of the contents of his museum. When we in- 
quired eagerly for at least some kind of a list of its possessions he 
replied: “‘Why should I make a catalogue? It would not be 
complete, for I am always finding something new. Why make a 
catalogue that would not be perfect?” 

That is the true Calabrian psychology. One is reminded of 
Pirandello’s story of a small town which lacked paved streets and 
modern improvements because whenever the municipal council 
met to consider such improvements they had all advanced so far 
in their scientific studies that they knew the most recent inven- 
tions would soon be surpassed by better machinery. And while 
they waited for perfection, they did nothing. The scholar was 
like that. It was a fault, of course. But at least it was not the 
vulgar fault of self-advertising. Southern Italians have much in 
common with the Orientals. When one sees a row of peasants 
lined up in the shade, sitting on the ground and leaning against 
the wall, one cannot believe they are not Arabs. When Grego- 
rovius visited Calabria, he is said to have exclaimed: ‘Can this 
be Italy? or is it a lopped-off limb of Turkey?” 

The scholar remains unknown and isolated. But he has his 
compensations. As we walked on the white beach one afternoon, 
he repeated long passages of Dante and Carducci and lesser poets. 
He discoursed upon Pascoli, contrasting him with Carducci in a 
vein of really penetrating criticism. When he professed admi- 
ration for certain English poets I was skeptical, for he had read 
them only in translations. But even there he was not superficial. 
His greatest enthusiasm was for Shelley; and I wondered how 
many English archeologists could discuss the Prometheus Un- 
bound with as much understanding as he showed, or what one of 
them would touch so surely upon the poetical quality of the Epi- 
psychidion. “I have few books, “he said, “I know nothing at 
all about the new books. They are old before they reach me, if 
indeed they ever reach me. SoI read my favorites over and over.” 
Among his favorites, one soon discovers, are Homer and Virgil, 
Plato and the,Greek dramatists. 
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Certainly it was not for lack of time that he failed to make his 
catalogue and to publish his theories and his “finds”. He 
seemed to have time for everything. He spent hours over the 
telephone in the railroad station trying to find us an automobile 
in a neighboring town to take us into the interior. The car was 
found and promised for the following morning. At five o’clock he 
was on hand, pacing up and down the street in front of the hotel 
watching for the car. It never came. Its owner sent a messen- 
ger to say that he was ill—the one telephone could not be used at 
that early hour—and he began the search anew. Finally he came 
to tell us that he had found another car, but, alas! he had just 
learned that the trip was quite impossible. The river was swol- 
len by the recent rains and the “new bridge” was not yet built. 

The scholar was not surprised and not in the least apologetic. 
He dismissed the plan with that patient shrug of his people which 
seems to say, “What would you? Weare in the hands of destiny. 
It is nature; it is what you will. How can we blame ourselves for 
the inevitable or for not knowing what was unknowable?” 

And again there were compensations. He found a one-horse 
cart which took us up the rough and winding road to the nearest 
hill town, which seemed to be sculptured out of the solid rock, and 
there we saw the basilica of which he had spoken—a majestic 
structure—and another interesting church almost in ruins. One 
of the natives, a rough citizen in working clothes, contrasting 
with the urbane appearance of the scholar, brought the key of the 
neglected church and guided us through it, pointing with a gesture 
of despair at the leaking roof and the mosaic pavement covered 
with fallen stones and plaster. We admired the marble altar and 
the curious loggia of the apse, and when, as we went out, we of- 
fered him the usual fee for such a service, he mentioned that the 
scholar was a friend of his, declined our offer with a smile, and 
bowed us out with the manners of a lord. 

No detail of church and basilica was lost upon the scholar. 
He does not scorn a Roman church because it is not Greek. On 
the outside of an old house in the town we had read the inscription 
‘Ut videas bona.” The scholar is inclined to see the good in every 
thing, and as he talked of artists whose names are not in the books, 


we resolved to read his historical criticisms of Calabrian art. 
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But what was it all worth, Calabrian art or Norman architec- 
ture or Grecian sculpture, compared with the view from the 
ruined castle above the town? Mountains and sea, winding river 
valleys, sheer cliffs festooned with vines and hung with masses of 
aloes and fichi d’India, Aspromonte gathering up the clouds, a 
blue sky melting into a blue sea, streaked with green and purple 
beyond a long line of glittering sand—how could one descend from 
that and be content to live in a dreary town beside a dingy rail- 
road and to spend one’s time digging in the ground for dusty frag- 
ments of ancient art? The scholar’s dream seemed a delusion. 

We came down between fields of a wine-red flower, and blue 
linen blossoms and scarlet poppies, along hedges bright with yel- 
low broom and fragrant with rosemary and honeysuckle. The 
air grew sultry as we rattled into the town. The sun setting 
in an orange sky was hidden behind the railroad station. 

On the following day we saw the scholar once more in his mu- 
seum, and I was convinced beyond a doubt that the truth of his 
inner life was the supreme reality. He was fitting together the 
fragments of a Greek vase and, as he held the pieces in his hands, 
he drew our attention to the symbolism of the design with that 
light on his face which I knew I should remember when I had for- 
gotten all else about him. It was as if he were filled with the joy 
of creation—as if he himself were the originator of the design. 

He paused in his work and spoke of the view from the moun- 
tain. “You admire my Calabria?” he asked. I had fancied 
that he had left all that beauty behind him when he came down 
into the plain. I felt now that it was always with him. It was 
the enduring background of his vision. 

Just across the Straits, in Sicily, a drama of Euripides was being 
acted in a Greek theatre to a large audience of tourists and vis- 
itors from the North. The scholar remained in his isolation. 
We should not see that great performance, inaugurated by Italy’s 
Premier. Nor had we entered idyllic valleys peopled with sing- 
ing shepherds. But we had made a rich discovery. We had 
found, on a scarred and battered spot of earth, a plain and sim- 
ple scholar, working with patience day by day and living an en- 
chanted life, dreaming the Hellenic dreams of Italy. 
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POE’S PHILOSOPHY OF COMPOSITION 


BY JAMES SOUTHALL WILSON 
Edgar Allan Poe Professor of English, University of Virginia 


THERE was a devil in the belfry of American literary criticism 
from 1835 to 1849 that set all the placid editorial Dutch clocks 
a-buzzing. Poe’s tale, The Devil in the Belfry, may describe for 
us the situation. The Dutch borough of Vondervatteimittiss 
consisted of sixty little houses exactly alike. There was a fat 
little Dutch clock on every mantel piece and a potted cabbage on 
each side of it. In each little house there was a little fat old lady 
in a dress of orange with stockings of green and shoes of pink, tied 
with yellow ribbons puckered into the shape of a cabbage, who 
was cooking sauerkraut and pork. There were three little boys in 
three-cornered hats, purple waistcoats, buckskin knee breeches, 
red stockings and silver-buckled shoes; each with a dumpy watch 
in one hand and a pipe in the other. There were fat tabby cats 
and fat lazy pigs. In front of each door, a puffy little old gentle- 
man, exactly like the boys, only bigger, with big round eyes and a 
double chin, sat, watch in hand, and watched the steeple of the 
House of the Town Council as the hands of the clock in the belfry 
approached the figure twelve. Their end in life was to keep 
their watches exactly with the time of the town clock. The 
mottoes of this town were, “It is wrong to alter the good old 
course of things,”’ and ‘‘ We will stick by our clocks and our cab- 
bages.”’ 

Suddenly through the town there came dancing the strangest 
figure—a queer young man in a black swallow-tail coat and knee 
breeches, with stumpy looking pumps and a vast length of white 
handkerchief dangling from his pocket behind him. This 
strange visitor bounced right into the House of the Town Coun- 
cil, to the dismay of all the little men, and began at once belabor- 
ing the belfry man with a huge fiddle that he carried under his 
arm. Just then however, the clock started striking and twelve 
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o’clock was both watch-setting time and cabbage time, so all the 
little men, watches in hand, began counting the strokes of the 
hour. “One!” said the clock. “Von!” echoed each little old 
gentleman in every leather-bottomed arm chair. “Two!” struck 
the big bell. “Doo!” repeated all the repeaters. “Three! 
Four! Five! Six! Seven! Eight! Nine! Ten!” rang the bell. “‘Dree! 
Vour! Fibe! Sax! Seben! Aight! Noin! Den!” answered the others. 
“Eleven!” “‘Eleben!” “Twelve!” “‘Dvelf!’? They dropped their 
voices in perfect satisfaction “‘Und dvelf it is!’’ said all the little 
gentlemen putting up their watches. But the big bell struck 
again: ‘‘Thirteen!” said he. ‘Der Teufel!’ groaned the little 
old gentlemen, “Dirteen! Dirteen! Mein Gott, it is dirteen 
o'clock. Der Teufel!’ And Der Teufel it was! The Devil was 
in the Belfry, and such a hubbub as befell in Vondervotteimittiss 
I can never tell you: but it never regained its self-admiring, time- 
serving placidity again. 

This odd tale is symbolic of what happened in literary circles 
in 1835, when Edgar Allan Poe found his way into the sanctum 
of The Messenger in Richmond. He gave the thirteenth stroke 
to the critical clock, that disturbed the complacency of the 
mutual admiration society of provincial editors and their friends 
which in the main formed the critical standards of the day. Their 
consternation was unassuaged when Poe died in 1849, and all to- 
gether they cried out in the closing words of Poe’s tale: ‘‘ Let us 
proceed in a body and restore the ancient order of things in 
Vondervotteimittiss by ejecting that little fellow from the 
steeple!” But alas for Vondervotteimittiss! he has been ringing 
the bells in the belfry ever since. 

The stroke of his criticism still sounds a dominant note from 
the belfry, and his own works are the best examples of his critical 
theories. ‘Tempests in teapots might ruffle the surface of his 
criticisms in his reviews, but always the deeper currents of his 
deliberate critiques and creative writings flowed true to his com- 
pass. The preface of his early poems, published when he was 
twenty-two, suggested almost as clear cut a philosophy of com- 
position as his later essays. To understand Poe’s theory of his 
own art it is well to reconstruct from his phrases a simple state- 
ment of it. 
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The first as well as the ultimate aim in the creation of any work 
of art is to produce one definite effect upon the mind and feelings 
of the reader or observer. In literary art the first word and 
every word must help produce this effect. The central idea of the 
composition must be chosen to secure the effect desired; each 
incident in the working of the plan, the tone of the writing, and 
even each word itself, must contribute to the one end of creating 
a single mental impression to accomplish this totality of effect. 

As applied specifically to poetry, this description of Poe’s phil- 
osophy of technique in art must be considered in relation to his 
definition of poetry. “‘We would define in brief,” he says, “the 
Poetry of words as the Rhythmical Creation of Beauty. Beyond 
the limits of Beauty its province does not extend. Its sole arbiter 
is taste. With the Intellectual or with the Conscience it has 
only collateral relations. It has no dependence, unless inci- 
dentally, upon either Duty or Truth.” He finds the art of poetry 
to spring from what he terms the Faculty of Ideality, “which is 
the sentiment of Poesy. This sentiment is the sense of the beau- 
tiful, of the sublime, and of the mystical.” The word mystical 
as here used is, he says, “‘applied to that class of compositions in 
which there lies beneath the transparent upper current of mean- 
ing an under or suggestive one. What we vaguely term the moral 
of any sentiment is its mystic or secondary expression. It has 
the vast force of an accompaniment in music. This vivifies the 
air, that spiritualizes the fanciful conception and lifts it into the 
ideal.” 

The phrase by which Poe expresses the central idea in his con- 
ception of the philosophy of art, he words sometimes “the total- 
ity of effect”, sometimes “‘the totality of interest”. It has been 
much misunderstood. Poe does not mean the unity of design or 
plot, or mere construction of any sort. Singleness of idea, sim- 
plicity of design, and, in the story, directness and unity of plot, 
are means of attaining totality of effect, but they are not the end 
itself. It is the mind of the reader upon which he is working, 
not the texture and fabric of the thought expression. Poe was 
intensely interested in hypnotic problems: the method of his 
composition bore a close analogy to the method of the mesmerist. 
As the mesmerist uses a bright cut glass to focus the vision of 
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his subject in order to produce a mental state desired, so Poe 
worked with the objective material of his art to secure a sub- 
jective effect. The effect desired might be an exquisite sense of 
beauty, of a peculiar phase of fear, or horror, or even disgust; the 
incidents of the poem or tale, the atmosphere and tone, the words, 
were the bright jewel, the passes of the hands; the mesmerist’s 
means of superinducing the mental condition which is his aim. 
By every process of verbal art, by choice of words, by the man- 
ner of his phrasing, in verse by the metrical devices used, by the 
tone or atmosphere, by the incidents or details of the composi- 
tion, by the central idea of the main theme, by the mystic sug- 
gestiveness, as he termed it, of an underlying meaning; in short 
by all the objective means at his command, he produced a single 
impression upon the imagination of his readers. Poe tested art 
by the power to awaken in the mind competent to perceive it 
the same feeling or conception that the artist had conceived. 
Today we should say that Poe sought to create a definite psy- 
chological state upon the consciousness of his readers. To that 
end every other consideration was subordinate. We have seen 
psychology called as a science to the aid of the law, of labor 
conciliators, of medicine, of religious workers, and of the army. 
Poe, in a day before psychology had become a real science, was 
applying it practically to the methods of art and art criticism. 
It is scarcely strange that the time-keepers of his day were dis- 
turbed by the thirteenth stroke from their belfry. 

In the writing of fiction usually there are thought to be four 
points of beginning from which an author may start to gather 
the material of his story. He may have in mind a plot in the 
form of a succession of incidents, or in the secret of the outcome 
of the plot. He may have the personality of a character or a 
group of characters and, as Turgenieff once said, being certain 
that they will do something interesting, weave his plot out of 
their relations. Or he may, as Stevenson did in composing his 
Merry Men, start with a setting or an atmosphere and draw 
from that suggestions that define themselves into the incidents 
of a story. Finally he may choose some truth of life, some 
principle of action, which he would enforce or exemplify, as 
George Eliot exemplified the power of a child’s love to humanize 
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an old man in Silas Marner, and so deliberately seek a plot that 
will lend itself effectively to this philosophical or moral end. It 
will be noted that in all four of these methods of composition it 
is with the objective that the artist starts. It is the material of 
composition that fixes his plans and determines his methods. 
He weaves his design as the tapestry weaver guides his threads 
or the carpet maker works his pattern. His sense of unity is 
satisfied if the parts are properly subordinated to the whole, if a 
common plan of design and relationship gives an organic totality 
of structure to the finished object. It is the unity of the object 
itself that is sought and presumably the assumption is that 
the impression upon the artistic mind must be similarly one, or 
“unique’”’, in effect. 

Poe, on the contrary, accepts none of these objective starting 
points. He sets up a fifth which, for all forms of composition 
except fiction, he declares is the only proper one. He finds it 
not in the material to be used, but in the subjective or mental 
effect to be produced. In fiction, though he recognizes the 
dénouement or outcome of the plot to be the starting point, he 
still holds the totality of effect to be the end toward which every 
art device must be trained to secure the desired psychological 
effect. “In fiction,” he says, “the dénouement—in all other 
compositions, the intended effect—should be definitely considered 
and arranged, before writing the first word; and no word should 
be then written which does not tend, or form a part of a sentence 
which tends, to the development of the dénouement, or to the 
strengthening of the effect.” 

Poe’s theory may be shown more convincingly by further 
quotation from his writings, especially his critical reviews. He 
repeated it in various forms with essential consistency from his 
early twenties to the year of his death. It is developed most 
fully in his essay on The Philosophy of Composition. In that 
paper he illustrates it by analyzing The Raven and by describing 
the method of its composition. Some critics in view of Poe’s 
known love of hoax have thrown doubt upon his account of a 
deliberate, carefully planned building up of a poem which they 
prefer to regard as “inspired.” The description that Poe gives 
of the mental processes through which he passed in working out 
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the effects of The Raven is so normal that it was accepted by as 
true a judge as Edmund Clarence Stedman, who held that most 
poets are familiar with the process by which often a single line 
becomes the starting point from which backward and forward 
the poem is built up. Poe believed that the poet must carefully 
study the fundamental laws of his art and work out his poems 
with the same fastidious attention to detail that the painter or 
the sculptor uses. The most passionate article of his creed of 
criticism is that the poet is the artist and should always put his 
art above all considerations of ethical or argumentative purpose. 
“There is no greater mistake,”’ he insists, “than the supposition 
that a true originality is a mere matter of impulse or inspiration. 
To originate, is carefully, patiently and understandingly to 
combine.” 

In Poe’s two famous reviews of Hawthorne’s Tales, he makes it 
clear that by totality of effect he means not unity of composition 
merely, but especially the converging psychological effect upon 
the audience. His first statement is: ““Were we bidden to say 
how the highest genius could be most advantageously employed 
for its best display of its own powers, we should answer—with- 
out hesitation—in the composition of a rhymed poem, not to 
exceed in length what might be perused in an hour... 
In almost all classes of composition, the unity of effect or 
impression is a point of greatest importance.” He elaborates 
this statement: 

A skilful literary artist has constructed a tale. If wise he has not fashioned 
his thoughts to accommodate his incidents; but having conceived, with deliber- 
ate care, a certain unique or single effect to be wrought out, he then invents 
such incidents—he then combines such events as may best aid him in es- 
tablishing this preconceived effect. If his very initial sentence tend not to the 
outbringing of this effect, then he has failed in his first step. In the whole com- 
position there should be no word written of which the tendency, direct or 
indirect, is not to the one preéstablished design. And by such means, with 
such care and skill, a picture is at length painted which leaves in the 
mind of him who contemplates it with a kindred art, a sense of the fullest 
satisfaction. The idea of the tale has been presented unblemished, because 


undisturbed. 
There is a deliberate statement of his thesis in The Philosophy 
of Composition before he illustrates it with his own Raven: 
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I prefer commencing with a consideration of an effect . . . I say to myself, 
in the first place, “Of the innumerable effects, or impressions, of which the heart, 
the intellect or (more generally) the soul is susceptible, what one shall I, on the 
present occasion, select?” Having chosen a novel, first, and then a vivid effect, 
I consider whether it can be best wrought by incident or tone—whether by or- 
dinary incidents and peculiar tone, or the converse, or by peculiarity both of 
incident and tone—afterward looking about me (or rather within) for such 
combinations of event, or tone, as shall best aid me in the construction of the 
effect. 

Note that he says effect; never plot, or whole, or poem, or tale. 
This is his mature statement of his philosophy of composition. 
As early as 1836, when he was twenty-seven, in a review of Mrs. 
Sigourney’s poems, he had said: 

The pleasure is unique in the proper acceptation of the term, the under- 
standing is employed without difficulty in the contemplation of the picture as 
a whole—and thus its effect will depend in a very great degree upon the perfec- 
tion of its finish, upon the nice adaptation of its constituent parts, and es- 
pecially upon what is rightly termed by Schlegel, “the unity or totality of 
interest ”’. 

Elsewhere he asserts that the poet “‘should limit his endeavors 
to the creation of novel moods of beauty, in form, in color, in 
sound, in sentiment, for over all this wide range has the poetry of 
words dominion.” 

When the best of Poe’s tales or poems are recalled, the sin- 
cerity of Poe’s belief in the essentials of this creed of art is obvious. 
In The Masque of the Red Death, from the first sentence, ‘The 
‘Red Death’ had long devastated the country,”’ to the last one, 
*““And Darkness and Decay and the Red Death held illimitable 
dominion over all,”’ the converging to one psychological effect is 
overwhelming. So with The House of Usher, from the phrase, 
“During the whole of a dull, dark and soundless day in the au- 
tumn of the year when the clouds hung oppressively low in the 
heavens,”’ the tense atmosphere of dread, of fear through a feeling 
of desolation, gathers its weight of gloom until in the last sen- 
tence “the deep and dank tarn. .. . closed sullenly and silently 
over the fragments of the House of Usher.” 

The feeling of ruthless revenge in The Cask of Amontillado is 
voiced with the first words: “‘The thousand injuries of Fortunato 
I had borne as best I could; but when he ventured upon insult I 
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vowed revenge:” and the effect moves with every subsequent 
word relentlessly to the forcing of “‘the last stone” into its posi- 
tion as Montresor walls up his enemy in the fatal wine cellar in the 
last paragraph. 

It is easiest to illustrate his philosophy of art by citation of his 
poems. It is evident even in that perfect lyric of his youth, To 
Helen. The very title, as Poe said of a poem by Tennyson, con- 
veys to the mind a suggestion of beauty. With each succeeding 
word the effect of beauty is accentuated. He has chosen the 
words often for the trailing clouds of association that they bring 
rather than for the logical meaning: Nicean barks, hyacinth 
hair, naiad air, ‘““The glory that was Greece and the grandeur 
that was Rome’”’. The first word of the poem violated one of the 
fundamental laws that Poe laid down as to meter, that the first 
foot must give the key to the metrical movement. This poem is 
iambic: therefore, the first foot must be aniambic. “Helen” isa 
trochaic foot. But Helen of the thousand dreams was of all 
women the one whose name has magic to conjure up the very 
sense of beauty. So Poe broke the rule of the meter for the sake 
of the greater law: he made the first word contribute to the to- 
tality of effect he sought. Each line adds a new suggestiveness 
of beauty through form or perfume or grace. A culminative 
effect is secured by passing from physical and intellectual to the 
implication of spiritual beauty in the final line. Of every im- 
portant poem that Poe wrote it is true, if not equally apparent, 
that one central effect is aimed at and attained. One sees this in 
Annabel Lee, or Ulalume of the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir, 
or The Bells where the effect of each stanza changes but changes 
to the changing tones of the rhyming and the chiming of the bells. 
In The Haunted Palace a single effect is secured through the con- 
trast between sane healthful youth and mad, broken age. Poe 
himself has shown, whether the history of the poem given in 
The Philosophy of Composition be true or not, how The Raven is 
constructed in serious fidelity to his creed. He has clearly set 
forth his theory and if his law of art be true then its power may 
be felt whether one knows the law and the reason thereof or not. 

The heart of Poe’s philosophy of composition is contained in 
the expression, “the unity or totality of interest,” a phrase which 
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he attributed to Augustus William Schlegel. It has been denied 
that the phrase is to be found in Schlegel or any phrase analogous 
to it, and the probability suggested that he was invoking the 
German critic’s name to give authority to his own phrase. Poe, 
however, was never further from hoaxing than when engaged in 
developing a serious critical principle. The origin of the phrase 
is quite definitely where he placed it. Schlegel’s Lectures on 
Dramatic Art had not only been translated into English but were 
fairly well known in Poe’s time. John Black’s translation was 
included in ‘‘ Bohn’s Standard Library”’ during Poe’s lifetime and 
a popular article, based upon Schlegel’s lectures, including the 
discussion of the idea of totality of interest, was published in the 
same issue of The Union Magazine, after Poe’s death, that first 
carried his poem, The Bells. In Lecture XVII, as printed in 
Black’s translation, Schlegel says, 


De la Motte, a French author, who wrote against the unities in general, 
would substitute for Unity of action, the Unity of interest. If the term be not 
confined to the interest in the destinies of some single personage, but is taken to 
mean in general the direction which the mind takes at the sight of an event, 
this explanation, so understood, seems most satisfactory and very near the 
truth. 


In a further discussion, Schlegel illustrates the point, dis- 
tinguishes between mechanical or corporeal unity and “Unity 
that lies in a higher sphere, in the feeling or in the reference to 
ideas,” and says: “‘ Collectively, however, they are all subservient 
to one common aim, namely, to produce a joint impression on the 
mind.”’ It will be remembered that Poe sometimes wrote unity or 
totality of effect, sometimes interest, sometimes impression. In 
the original, the phrase of the first passage quoted from Schlegel 
above is “‘ Einheit des Interesse’’, and of the second passage the 
words are “némlich einem Gesammt-Eindruck auf das Gemiith.” 
Poe’s “totality of impression” seems a truer translation than 
Black’s “‘joint impression”, even if Poe never saw the original. 

Poe, then, honestly gave to Schlegel, as Schlegel gave to de la 
Motte, credit for the germ of the idea which became the inner- 
most core of his critical creed. It was he, none the less, who 
developed and gave currency to the thought that the test of art 
is found in its effect upon the minds of men rather than in the 
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material that is meant to affect the mind; that judgment is to be 
passed not upon the perfection of the structure of the form but 
upon the attainment of the psychological aim. Poe was a real 
critic in the true sense: he knew the elemental principles upon 
which he worked. He was a man of super-subtile sensibilities. 
Violent in his loves and his hates, books and authors were to him 
personalities to be liked and disliked no less than works of art and 
artists to be appraised. He rarely deviated, however, from the 
principles stated above in his deliberate theory. In the light of 
his clear preception of this definite philosophy of composition, 
Poe’s truest explanation as an author may be his own words in 
Israfel; he was “best bard because the wisest.” 























NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 
ENGLAND 


History or ENGLAND. By George Macaulay Trevelyan. London: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 

ENGLAND. By the Very Rev. W.R. Inge. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


Pessimism crying from the London housetops with the news- 
papers of the world echoing “Hear! Hear!” may temporarily 
attract greater attention than wise scholarship ripened at Pen 
Rose in Berkhampstead, but it is a safe prediction that long after 
Dean Inge’s autopsy of Empire can be bought cheap in the 
second hand bookshops Mr. Trevelyan’s history will have a 
treasured place on the shelf of well read books at home. The 
Dean is interesting, to be sure, and has written with the zest of 
one who enjoys depicting the primrose path of nations, races and 
societies, but his England is, in the main, unimpressive. Tonic 
as is some of his plain speaking—especially for the members of 
his own class and social standing in London—he has too often 
translated prejudice into indictment, and drawn didactic con- 
clusions which rest on biliously false premises. 

Not so Mr. Trevelyan. His history is an interpretation in 
perspective. To crowd into seven hundred pages—even large 
ones with close type—the story of England from the Neolithic 
period to the present is a task which most men not named Wells 
would ordinarily shun. Those who have attempted it before 
Mr. Trevelyan have, with the exception of Green, been forgot- 
ten. It may be that this latest volume will cause even that 
distinguished gentleman to become a mere memory. 

An idea of Mr. Trevelyan’s emphasis may be gathered from the 
fact that of the seven hundred pages he devotes the first hundred 
to the period up to the Norman kings and another hundred and 
fifty down through the Wars of the Roses; two hundred and fifty 
more carry him from Henry VII to Anne; the remaining two 
hundred deal with Hanoverian England from the First to the 
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Fifth George. The English nation as we know it took shape only 
with the domination of the Tudors. The previous centuries 
were given over to welding the various tribes and unifying the 
counties. Throughout this entire history, however, geography 
was a determining factor, and as a result of geography arose sea 
power which, in turn, gave direction to England’s policy of the 
balance of power, and out of which the Empire was born and 
through which it was protected. This, in a few sentences, is the 
story as Mr. Trevelyan tells it. 

George Macaulay Trevelyan comes naturally by good writing. 
As the son of George Otto Trevelyan, and grand-nephew of 
Macaulay, he inherited the literary-historical tradition. More 
than that, he is himself the author of a too little known volume 
entitled Clio, a Muse, in which he deals with some of the 
virtues and sins of those who chronicle the world’s events. 
Towards that pedantic dullness which is so often the refuge of the 
fact-amassing mind he has long been specially antagonistic. In 
his own works he shows that he can practice what he preaches. 
His style is not Addisonian, nor does it have many traces of the 
influence of Macaulay except in the cosmopolitan treatment of 
his theme. But it is vigorous, and here and there he compresses 
into a brief sentence ideas that others have but vaguely explained 
in a page, as when he describes the American colonies as “the 
offspring of Dissent by Self-Help”, and the English Constitution 
as “‘the child of Feudalism married to Common Law’. Again, 
he paints vividly the colors of a great event, such as the voyage 
of Drake which if ended by failure would have signalled a tri- 
umph for the anti-Imperialists at Elizabeth’s court, and for Spain 
and the Catholic Church in the sixteenth century struggle for 
the New World dominion: 

Drake had told his companions that if they failed in their venture “the like 
would never be attempted again.”” When the Golden Hind grounded on a 
shoal in the uncharted Molucca Sea and hung for twenty hours on the edge 
of destruction, to glide off safe into deep water at the last moment, vast des- 
tinies depended on the relation of a capful of wind and a tropical sand bank to 
a few planks of English oak. 


To Americans one of the most interesting things in this his- 
tory is his discussion of America’s part in the world, beginning 
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with the first settlements in Massachusetts. It was to be ex- 
pected that the son of his father would treat the American case 
with sympathy and understanding. What strikes the student 
of American history afresh, however, is how the parting of the 
ways occured not in 1775 but in 1620. From the beginning the 
Colonists, if not at odds with the English, at least differed from 
and with them. They were of the same stock—though Mr. 
Trevelyan reminds us that the greatest colonial immigration was 
between 1620 and 1640, and that most of the colonists of later 
days were descended from the prolific first twenty-five thousand 
immigrants—but they were determined to go their own way and 
build for themselves. From the beginning America was outside 
the quarrels that tore the Mother country—the fighting of the 
Cavaliers and Roundheads; the Popish question; the battles of 
Whigs and Tories; the struggle of the squires and the town- 
people, of class and privilege. 

One thing they had in common with the Puritans of England 
and the more godly of the middle and lower classes—the devotion 
to the King James version of the Bible. This otherwise unifying 
cultural force helped to drive them apart owing largely to the 
difference in interpretation by the various sects in England and 
America. Mr. Trevelyan, who undoubtedly is familiar with the 
works of Brooks Adams and James Truslow Adams, might have 
made this point even clearer had he reminded his readers how a 
theocracy on Hebraic models existed in early New England. 
This had, as the Adamses have pointed out, a more intensified 
form than in old England, owing to the absence of any class or 
group powerful enough to subdue the arrogance of these self- 
appointed masters of men’s souls. To the influence of the 
frontier on moulding the American democracy he pays due trib- 
ute, and in one of his flashing sentences compresses an entire 
volume by Frederick Jackson Turner: “The frontier was always 
moving, but the frontiersman was always the same.” 

Not only in his account of the early Colonial history, but also 
in his treatment of the Revolution and of the subsequent relations 
between the two countries, this historian never loses his perspec- 
tive. His is not the purely insular attitude so common to his 
fellow writers. At the same time he is without illusions as to 
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England’s objectives and methods, whether in dealing with 
America or with the European nations. While making full 
allowances for the high motives of many individual Englishmen 
in times of national crises, he does not attempt to gloss over the 
obvious facts of geography, as have so many who have written 
of the World War. Modern England, he says, has four times 
fought with success to prevent the conquest of Europe by a single 
Power—against Spain during the Inquisition and the Armada; 
against France of Louis XIV and again of Napoleon; and against 
Germany of 1914. On each of these four occasions, he remarks, 
“England had a double end in view—the Balance of Power in 
Europe and the security of her own mercantile and Colonial 
future beyond the ocean.” 


Although the pessimistic Dean Inge poses as a realist and 
stresses these same facts as the motivating forces behind Eng- 
land’s entrance into the World War, his book is unlike Mr. 
Trevelyan’s more in the intemperance and lack of depth of his 
views than in any radically antagonistic fundamental conception. 
So marked is this difference of approach, however, as to nullify 
much of the value which his England possesses. What careful 
student of history, for example, would candidly describe the war 
of 1812 as an occasion which America seized “to stab England 
in the back”? What earnest man could believe and dogmatically 
assert that “‘it has now become certain that the American Gov- 
ernment seriously contemplated taking action against us [the 
British] in the earlier part of the Great War”? No Englishman 
can claim to speak fairly who contemplates with apparent sour 
satisfaction the prospect that if the British flag were hauled down 
in North America “it is more than possible that the nations of 
Europe, enraged by the bloated prosperity and airs of superiority 
of the man who won by the war, would combine to draw Shylock’s 
teeth”. 

Despite these obvious evidences of spleen—and one of the 
most notable is his gross misrepresentation of the French occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr—there is in his fundamental thesis much that 
deserves the attention of Americans as well as of Englishmen. 
The British Empire, he says, cannot hold out much longer. 
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(This idea, he admits, has been put forward repeatedly during 
the last century.) The shock of the war has been too great. 
Furthermore, the character of the people has disintegrated under 
the force of industrialism. The exodus to the towns of a rural 
population and the living and working in conditions of squalor, 
have profoundly altered the British character. Inthe mean time 
the foundations of British imperial prosperity, which rested on 
cheap production and on coal, have been undermined. No 
longer can Britain hope to dominate the world’s markets. Her 
man power is cursed by laziness, and the unions seek to restrict 
production rather than to make it profitable. 

In world affairs Britain has ceased to be omnicompetent. She 
cannot be sure of maintaining the balance of power as of old. 
Her navy no longer is supreme, thanks to the Washington Con- 
ference. Her statesmanship is bankrupt, and her only ostensibly 
consistent policy, that of truckling to America, is weak, ineffec- 
tive, and rapidly encouraging the upstart Yankees to speak for 
themselves. These renegades—for such we Americans clearly 
appear to his jaundiced old eyes—are rapidly becoming the most 
powerful nation on earth, and will, if they so wish, take over the 
relict of the British Empire, over which, presumably, they will 
hold a good, old fashioned Irish wake. 

In many of these depressed views there is much truth. But 
the estimable Dean has weakened his presentation by his lack of 
perspective and balance. If only the puwiishers had been able 
to get Mr. Trevelyan to rewrite the Dean’s book, we should have 
a prophetic work which instead of merely reflecting the digestive 
insufficiency of an elderly Tory, would compel the most earnest 
consideration of Englishmen and Americans alike. The Dean, 
in the now famous words of a once famous New York person- 
age has “said a mouthful’. 

For Americans both England and the History of England are 
of interest and enlightening, not so much because of what they 


say about England as because of the many lessons which they 
contain for us. 


The authors may be surprised to learn that many of us on this 
side of the ocean will see in these volumes a presage of the 
greatness that will be ours when we fully realize the responsibil- 
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ities and opportunities which chance and war have placed in 
our hands. Imperial America will have to learn from Imperial 
Britain, just as the leaders of the Empire learned from Imperial 
Rome. When that lesson has been absorbed we shall take upon 
ourselves the réle which Britain has dropped—of maintaining the 
balance of power in the world. Great Britain preserved this 
only as between nations. We shall have to preserve it between 


continents. 
NicHouas RoosEVELT. 





JOURNALS AND LETTERS 


EMERSON’S JOURNALS 


Tue Heart or Emerson’s Journats. Edited by Bliss Perry. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

According to the well-known anecdote, Carlyle, on the day 
when The French Revolution was at last finished, said to his wife: 
“This I could tell the world: You have not had for a hundred 
years any book that comes more direct and flamingly from the 
heart of a living man.” And of Emerson’s Journals it might 
somewhat similarly be said that in America there has been pro- 
duced no book that came more directly from the heart of a living 
man. If Leaves of Grass or Moby Dick be adduced to the con- 
trary, it must be said that though the flames in those books are 
often fiercer than in Emerson’s pages (for his fire sometimes burns 
low and generally plays with a lambent light), the Journals come 
from profounder depths and penetrate more profoundly into the 
reader’s heart; for cor ad cor loquitur. In comparison with the 
best passages in the diaries the parallel passages in the essays 
and addresses seem too highly polished; for from the Journals, 
which Emerson often called his “Savings Bank”’, he drew the 
materials for addresses, and these in turn served as material for 
the finished Essays. In passing thus twice through the refiner’s 
fire some dross was undoubtedly removed but with the dross at 
times something of spontaneity. The simple directness of the 
original informal entries is sullied at times with self-conscious- 
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ness, even with pompousness. A case might be made out in 
support of the preference for the original prose drafts in place of 
the final poetic form of some passages which reappear in several 
of Emerson’s most famous poems. 

Emerson began to keep a journal at a very early age; and from 
1820, when he was seventeen, to 1875, when he was seventy-two, 
there are fairly full records. Few diaries that have become public 
cover a longer period of time. The entries are of all lengths, 
from the briefest notes to meditations of weight and complexity. 
The diarist never suffered his note-book to become a burdensome 
duty to him; often long periods passed without a single record. 
The increasingly long row of manuscript volumes, carefully 
indexed, was his “Savings Bank” into which he put his reflections 
on every manner of topic in every kind of mood. He notes the 
passage of the seasons, the coming and going of the birds and 
flowers. He records his impressions of books and men and places. 
He traces the course of his thoughts and feelings; and he explores 
the depths of his soul. From this great mass of ore he extracted 
many a nugget to mould and fashion and refine into the form of 
essay or poem. From the contrast between the raw, confused 
and rugged heaps of the Journals and the “finished product” in 
literary form might be taken as a commentary upon the parable 
of The Ring and The Book. 

How rich this material was has been surmised by the world 
ever since Cabot drew upon the Journals in his memoir of Emer- 
son. In the notes to the Centenary Edition of the Works further 
extracts were given to the world. And finally, between 1909 and 
1914, they were published in their entirety. For the past decade 
they have been the fundamental “source book”’ for all students of 
Emerson; but the ten massive volumes that contain them have 
presented formidable difficulties to readers conscious of the 
brevity of life and the number of books worth knowing. A 
French epitome was quickly available, and to it readers, too 
timid or too busy to assume the heavy task of mastering the 
original text, have hitherto perforce resorted. 

At length Professor Perry has done the reading world the 
service of extracting the very “heart” from these ten volumes. 
The task required taste and tact and judgment. No two people 
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in a garden would select precisely the same flowers for a nosegay; 
and an anthology is a posy. In order to make a consistent whole 
the editor has had to rest firmly upon a few fundamental rules of 
selection. Passages that reappear almost unaltered in the essays 
are for the most part omitted. Revealing glimpses of the man 
and his state of mind are given in generous profusion, so that 
the book becomes a sort of autobiography. Concise editorial 
summaries of the successive phases of Emerson’s life make it still 
more serviceable as a biography. Most students of Emerson will 
miss this or that favorite passage; but it is safe to say that no 
student could make a more representative selection. For these 
excerpts preserve unharmed the essential qualities of the Jour- 
nals: their amazing pith and condensation, their bracing indi- 
viduality of outlook, their vigor and virility, their pride in 
America. Professor Perry is the last man to desire that any 
anthology should supersede the complete text; but even those 
who most admire and revere the Journals as a whole will welcome 
this distillation of their charm and power. 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S LETTERS 

Tas Letrers oF Maurice Hewterr. Edited by Laurence Binyon. 
With Introductory Memoir by Edward Hewlett. Boston: Small, Maynard 
and Company. 

For all his love of England and his pride in her, Maurice Hewlett 
was as far from being a “‘typical’’ Englishman as one can con- 
ceive. From his brother’s account of the family it is apparent 
that he was as much French as English by blood; and in appear- 
ance, manner and temperament he was a South European. The 
high-strung energy and half-humorous argumentativeness, the 
quickness to apprehend and to “react,” the distinctiveness yet 
waywardness of taste, the rapid fluctuations of opinion, the forth- 
rightness, the sensitiveness and vulnerability, and the deep 
underlying affection for close friends—some at least of these 
qualities he inherited from Latin forbears. The strain of arti- 
ficiality, seldom visible in his letters and (apparently) entirely 
suppressed in friendly intercourse but only too marked in his 
novels, is un-English. The frank joyousness of his portrayal 
of passion—without suggestiveness or prurience but with a 
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freedom which brought down upon him the denunciations of some 
moralists—springs either from foreign sources or from the hidden 
depths of an England that has been seldom seen since the Renais- 
sance. An impatient desire to be ever experimenting with new 
material and new forms of his art led him in his later phases as 
a novelist to themes suggested by English society; but the sub- 
jects which he loved best came from the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean—from Italy in his younger days and afterwards from 
Greece. 

He began as a poet with the Masque of Dead Florentines 
(which he later described as “‘a very inept performance, now 
happily extinct’’) and ended as a poet, the author of The Song 
of the Plough (first called The Hodgiad), a competent and 
conscientious piece of work, on a most difficult theme, containing 
many passages of impassioned narrative, and destined (one dares 
hope) to be more highly regarded some day than it is at present. 
Hewlett himself felt that he was essentially a poet. Of The 
Queen’s Quair he wrote: “I know it to be good writing, but I 
doubt its being good novel-writing. . . . The truth is, I write 
everything and approach everything as a poet. ... A poet I 
ought to have been. . . . I use the poetic method entirely.” 
And many years later he wrote: “It was by an accident, and an 
unfortunate one for me, that I was tempted to write prose. If 
I had not succumbed to it, I should have been a more considerable 
poet than I am now ever likely to be.” It is significant that his 
letters contain far more and far fuller comments upon The 
Agonists, The Song of the Plough, and the other poems than 
upon the novels; and the prose narratives which he likes best are 
those in which the approximation to poetry is closest. The once 
so much discussed and now probably so little read trilogy of 
Senhouse and Sanchia is composed of matter far better fitted to 
go into poetry than into prose fiction. The entire trilogy is a 
sort of expanded commentary upon The Woods of Westermain. 

For the resemblance to Meredith remains apparent, though 
Hewlett repeatedly dismisses the charge of imitation and denies 
any similarity. “He’s the last man I should wish to copy”; 
and again, more emphatically: “I can barely read the man—in 
fact, never do. For me he is as dead as the Dodo.” Dead 
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indeed he may be; but “his words wing on as live words will” 
and some of them have found a lodging place in Open Country 
and Half-Way House. 

The somewhat harsh implications of the remarks on Meredith, 
extorted from Hewlett by impatience with the parrot-like repeti- 
tions of critics, are not characteristic of his allusions to contem- 
porary men of letters. The only thorough-going slating of any 
living writer is bestowed upon Mr. James Joyce, and will be read 
with pleasure by those who have not been able to force themselves 
to admire the latrine school of fiction. In general his less kindly 
criticism is reserved for himself. The Forest Lovers, the romance 
which first brought him wide fame, he later called “a clever 
fake”. The Queen’s Quair he wished to have judged as history 
rather than as fiction. Often he felt uncomfortable in his place 
among the novelists. On one occasion we find him turning 
that graceful bit of artifice Simonetta into a poem. On another 
he writes: “I have run through the novelist form of literature. 
I haven’t the zest for it that I had.” Never until his death did 
he lack zest; but it came to be directed into new channels: he held 
public offices of local importance, he took a keen interest in the 
problems of British agriculture, he wrote his Hodgiad, the 
epic of the British workman. 

To Italy he went often, in early years for “material,” in later 
life for recreation. Bits of exquisite landscape drawing are 
scattered through the letters, and an abundance of comic episode. 
He loved the Italians and knew them; he wandered through 
much of the peninsula, examined his own impressions and was 
not afraid to abide by his own tastes even when he found on 
repeated visits that his tastes had changed. Of the Venetian 
painters of the High Renaissance he cries “The fellows weary 
me!” and the Uffizi after many years seems stale. But Carpac- 
cio retains his charm, and Borgonone remains exquisite. The 
proposed visit of any friend to Florence or Rome always inspires 
a letter of warning and advice—to avoid this (say, the Certosa di 
Pavia) ; to see that (say, San Clemente or Santa Costanza). That 
he had no foolish illusions about Italy is evident from his com- 
ments upon High Mass at St. Mark’s or upon the famous Scoppio 
del Carro at Florence. Only those who have witnessed that 
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squalid ceremony where the golden lyre-horns of the garlanded 
white oxen stand out over a sea of gesticulating and sweating 
humanity can appreciate Hewlett’s description of it. 

His closest friends were Sir Henry Newbolt, Mr. J. C. Squire, 
Mr. E. V. Lucas, and Mr. Laurence Binyon. His taste in friends 
resembles his tastes in literature and art. He is generous in 
praise and acute in criticism of their books. But there are 
singularly few allusions to other contemporary writers. Hardy 
is mentioned once, favorably, as a poet; but never as a novelist. 
There is no mention of Joseph Conrad or George Moore. Hew- 
lett is “vastly entertained” by James’s dissection of motives as 
“‘a surgeon does corpses’’; but this is the single allusion to James 
and the novel in question is Roderick Hudson. Stevenson he 
considered overrated, and the frank expression of that opinion 
brought a remonstrance from Sir Sidney Colvin. In Hudson’s 
writings he found “a strange quiet beauty but superficially 
repelling, because it’s so dry.” ‘“‘I hate the jingle of Swinburne,” 
he writes; and: “Give me The Shropshire Lad for felicity. 
But what a pessimist the chap is!” 

I hope I have given some indication of the charm of these 
Letters. They are evidently a faithful reflection of the man, 
though not of the whole man for with a wise discretion which 
some other editors would do well to imitate Hewlett’s most 
personal and intimate letters are not included. 

SAMUEL C, CHEW. 





SONGS THAT GIVE REASON FOR SINGING 


Dark or Tue Moon. By Sara Teasdale. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

Cottectep Porems. By James Stephens. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

SELEcTED Poems or Cari SanpBurG. Edited by Rebecca West. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

Cot.tectep Porms. By A. E. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


In his readable preface James Stephens quotes the general re- 
mark, that ours is “‘an age of lyric poetry,” and tells us why this 
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indeed he may be; but “his words wing on as live words will” 
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Mr. E. V. Lucas, and Mr. Laurence Binyon. His taste in friends 
resembles his tastes in literature and art. He is generous in 
praise and acute in criticism of their books. But there are 
singularly few allusions to other contemporary writers. Hardy 
is mentioned once, favorably, as a poet; but never as a novelist. 
There is no mention of Joseph Conrad or George Moore. Hew- 
lett is “vastly entertained” by James’s dissection of motives as 
“‘a surgeon does corpses”’; but this is the single allusion to James 
and the novel in question is Roderick Hudson. Stevenson he 
considered overrated, and the frank expression of that opinion 
brought a remonstrance from Sir Sidney Colvin. In Hudson’s 
writings he found “a strange quiet beauty but superficially 
repelling, because it’s so dry.” ‘‘I hate the jingle of Swinburne,” 
he writes; and: “Give me The Shropshire Lad for felicity. 
But what a pessimist the chap is!” 


I hope I have given some indication of the charm of these 
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is so and why epics, for instance, do not thrive in our gardens. 
The epic, it would seem, bloomed naturally in leisurely, more con- 
templative periods; witness Homer and Milton. The lyric, which 
alone can express our time’s need for speed, is perhaps more like 
to the humming-bird in the garden than to one of the flowers; it 
may be swift or slow or almost still in a quivering pose, but the 
effect of it is always a flash of intensity. At first, this sounds so 
true as to be trite, because we unthinkingly accept the postulate 
that our age is speedier and more stressful than other men have 
felt theirs to be. Yet, we can recall that the age which produced 
Paradise Lost produced poetry which cannot be called epic; even 
produced it by the same man, and in a time of terrific political, 
social and religious upheaval in Milton’s England, with himself 
in the thick of it. And we believe that early lyricists of several 
lands, who sang perhaps in more placid periods than ours, could 
feel themselves at home in Sara Teasdale’s day, and parlor; cir- 
cling her tea-tray with an art closer to hers than is Carl Sand- 
burg’s. Place John Neihardt’s frontier epics in the above group 
of books, or some of the deeply contemplative and analytical 
work of Edwin Arlington Robinson, and Mr. Stephens’s theory is 
dented again. We have no proof that the forms, as well as the 
essence, of poetry are not timeless. The modern Mr. Sandburg’s 
“new” rhythms are often akin to the old Hebrews’, if we can 
trust King James’s translators; and sometimes to the Pawnees’ 
(trusting Miss Fletcher). His epical “Prairie”, for instance, 
suggests a poetic ancestry blended of the Chosen People of both 
Jehovah and Tirawa—with Whitman as godfather; though the 
fact that he is a Swede born in Illinois is also suggestive to any 
one who thinks that Sagas may be in the blood as well as in mu- 
seums, and who has looked long at Illinois. The trouble with 
such theories as Mr. Stephens’s, especially when incorporated in 
so interesting and suggestive an essay as his preface, is that they 
are likely to decoy both poet and poetry-lover into limitations. 
Accepted, they become spiritual corrals. Setting the lesser self 
to snare the greater is an unprofitable adventure; and good lyrics 
are explanation enough why they were written. 

Perusal of these volumes should rescue any gloomy seer from 
the doldrums about modern poetry. Here are fancy, passion and 
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vision; and that gift for the potent phrase which gathers irradia- 
tions from actualities and launches them anew in a turn of words 
bright and swift as a flung lance. Exception must be made of 
A. E.’s traditional pretty pieces. Verse is not his best medium 
for that dewy light of brotherhood with the seen and the unseen 
universe which illumines his way and bends his eyes with tender- 
ness upon all visible life. He has the heart of a poet but not the 
speech of one; or rather, he has the speeches of too many who 
have spoken before him. One wishes that the spiritual content 
of his poetry had been less diffusely and customarily expressed. 
It is not because his subjects are old; for what, in poetry, is older 
or more chanted than moonlight? Yet, in this perfect lyric, 
“Full Moon” (Santa Barbara), Sara Teasdale brings to us that 
fresh experience in an accustomed thing which maketh all things 


new: 


I listened, there was not a sound to hear 

In the great rain of moonlight pouring down, 
The eucalyptus trees were carved in silver 
And a light mist of silver lulled the town. 


I saw far-off the great Pacific bearing 

A broad white disk of flame, 

And on the garden-walk a snail beside me 
Tracing in crystal the slow way he came. 


Miss Teasdale’s slim volume, her sixth, emphasizes her quali- 
ties as both technician and poet—separating the one arbitrarily 
from the other for a moment’s discussion. Rarely a word creeps 
in that is not fully needed in the line as both tone and meaning. 
Nature is the chief conjurer of her moods. The gardens of 
Fontainebleau, California, New England beaches, autumns and 
winters on forest and meadow, are the facets that flash upon the 
finely cut crystal of her fancy, revealing its clear substance in a 
harmony of lights. And, though these scenes are used primarily 
to express and to evoke moods, they are nevertheless accurately 
observed. They have their earthy bodies, their habitual colors 
and motions, their local placements. As in “Sand Drift”’: 

I thought I should not walk these dunes again, 
Nor feel the sting of this wind-bitten sand 


Where the coarse grass always blows one way 
Bent, as my thoughts are, by an unseen hand. 
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I have returned: where the last wave rushed up, 
The wet sand is a mirror for the sky 

A bright blue instant, and along its sheen 

The nimble sandpipers run twinkling by. 

Nothing has changed; with the same hollow thunder 
The waves die in their everlasting snow— 

Only the place we sat is drifted over, 

Lost in the blowing sand, long, long ago. 


And this, in “‘ Beautiful Proud Sea”’: 
You make us for an instant for your sake, 
Burn, like stretched silver of a wave, 
Not breaking, but about to break. 


Her fine reticence, keeping guard like a sea wall over her lyrical 
depths and suggesting the more by this barred approach, is ex- 
emplified in “‘ Appraisal”: 

Never think she loves him wholly, 
Never think her love is blind, 

All his faults are locked securely 

In a closet of her mind; 

All his indecisions folded 

Like old flags that time has faded, 
Limp and streaked with rain, 

And his cautiousness like garments 
Frayed and thin, with many a stain— 
Let them be, oh let them be, 

There is treasure to outweigh them, 
His proud will that, sharply stirred, 
Climbs as surely as the tide, 

Senses strained too taut to sleep, 
Gentleness to beast and bird, 
Humor flickering hushed and wide 
As the moon on moving water, 
And a tenderness too deep 

To be gathered in a word. 


Reticence is not Mr. Sandburg’s quality. No wall prevents 
the header into a confused and choppy sea where one gasps and 
grasps for something definite to hold to. His major faults and 
virtues are in this selection made by Miss West. At his worst, he 
is diffuse, clownish or vulgar, babbling cheap journalese, reeling 
in a pother of detail like Sing Wee, after Chinese New Year’s cele- 
bration, counting the laundry. At his best he is an inescapable 
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and irresistible emotional force. This book would be one to treas- 

ure if it contained no other poems of merit than “Prairie Waters 

by Night”, “Aztec”, “River Roads”, “Three Pieces on the 

Smoke of Autumn’, “Illinois Farmer”. And, beside these, 

there are “Prairie” and “The Windy City”, and some more. 

Need one actually know prairie corn and the toiling dream of the 

farmer to feel the senses smitten poignantly by this?— 

Bury this old Illinois farmer with respect. 

He slept the Illinois nights of his life after days of work in Illinois cornfields. 

Now he goes on a long sleep. 

The wind he listened to in the cornsilk and the tassels, the wind that combed 
his red beard zero mornings when the snow lay white on the yellow ears 
in the bushel basket at the corncrib, 

The same wind will now blow over the place here where his hands must dream 
of Illinois corn. 


James Stephens is April in Ireland. Chase his laughing fancy 
down the lyric lane and it stops in tears; or, the other way about. 
Whether sprightly or serious, his thought nearly always wears a 
thin, shimmering mantle which may be called Loveliness. That 
his poetry is not great is as unimportant as the dragon-fly’s 
failure to be the rainbow—let us remember too that there is always 
the entomologist whose preferences must be served. All of us 
have hours when the lesser loveliness is the more companionable. 
James Stephens has written poems for those hours. It must be 
admitted, too, that he has composed a number of lilts for the 
undiscriminating. There is a flute-like beauty in “The Goat 
Paths’”’, a delicious whimsy in “The Fifteen Acres”, and a pierc- 
ing tenderness in “The Lark’’, “'The Snare”’, and “ Little Things”. 
The weird Celtic note sounds truly in “Mary Ruane”: 


The sky-like girl that we knew! 

She dressed herself to go to the fair 
In a dress of white and blue; 

A white lace cap and ribbons white 
She wore in her hair:— 

She does not hear in the night 

Her mother crying for her, where 
Down, deep, in the sea, 

She rolls, and lingers, to and fro, 
Unweariedly. 
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If this is not significant poetry, in that it is not formative and 
makes no lasting impression, yet it touches consciousness an in- 
stant with a sharp pleasure, like the tone of passing sheep-bells, 
and is consequently matter for thanks. 


CoNSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER. 





AN ENGLISHMAN LISTENS IN 


AmeErIcAN Sounpines: Being Castings of the Lead in the Shore Waters of 
America, Social, Literary and Philosophical. By J. St. Loe Strachey. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 

Lord Bryce is said once to have replied to a compliment on 
The American Commonwealth: “The American people wrote it 
themselves.” Mr. Strachey might say the same, for what his 
lead brought up that has he shown; and if there be deeper depth 
that he has not plumbed, and even some shore contours inad- 
equately gauged, his chart makes for understanding and should 
aid the stranger and even the native to steer more safely through 
the swirling fogs that confuse observation of American society. 

With the journalist’s prophetic gift for seeing and interpreting 
life, Mr. Strachey seeks the essentials of American character and 
the realities behind our most striking political and social phe- 
nomena. At the start he finds a golden key in the discovery that 
logic is no guide. The Americans share with the English that 
racial idiosyncracy that makes them “talk and think one way, 
but as often as not act in quite a different way”. They will spin 
political theories up to the point where they are confronted by a 
practical crisis and then meet it in a practical way contrary to 
all theory. They professed and sincerely believed Jeffersonian 
doctrines, and in spite of themselves, under Jeffersonian leader- 
ship through half a century, they built up a consolidated empire. 
They made a political fetish of aloofness, and plunged almost 
ahead of their reluctant Government into the World War. They 
dilated emotionally to the call for world brotherhood, and shrewdly 
calculated the dangers in concrete proposals for its functioning. 
They have a romantic enthusiasm for “principles”, but never 
trust a syllogism out of sight. This “contrast between thought 
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and speech and action”, Mr. Strachey tells us, is a stumbling- 
block to others who would calculate our movements, and “‘no 
one who does not possess the sympathy of comprehension of this 
racial trait will ever understand the Americans. Especially 
must Englishmen remember it, and remember also that they have 
no right to be shocked or surprised, for they themselves give just 
the same cause for astonishment to other nations.” 

Thus self-warned, Mr. Strachey refuses to be carried away by 
the claptrap of politics, by the orgies of commercialized publicity 
afflicting us, by the newspapers that act as organs of morons, by 
morons, for morons, or even by Mr. Mencken’s diligent presen- 
tation of individual American idiocies as representative cross 
sections of the American mind. Indeed, Mr. Mencken arouses 
him to his one bit of severe castigation. While Mr. Mencken’s 
satire directed against ignorance, fatuity, prejudice and bad 
taste seem to him deserved, amusing and often antiseptic, he de- 
plores the exaggeration that parades them as the normal, not the 
eccentric expression of American thought. Especially does he 
complain that their author offers them to the British public as 
“thoroughly and representatively American”; for, he says, they 
are “no more ‘representatively American’ than a dirty and neg- 
lected dust-bin in Chester Square or Eaton Square is represent- 
ative of the architectural charm of Belgravia.” All very well 
to drag it out of the corner for a needed house-cleaning, but don’t 
deceive the world by proclaiming the dust-bin to be the major 
part of the house. 

Mr. Strachey sought in his brief stay what was most typical 
and found at least much of what is sanest and best. If asa pleased 
guest he is ready to overestimate its preponderance, neverthe- 
less his comments on some unfortunate conditions are worthy of 
our earnest consideration: He gives some pleasant sketches of 
a trip through rural New York and Pennsylvania, where he 
found the “authentic figure of the Republic”, the “Divine 
Average” of Walt Whitman, sturdy, independent, self respecting, 
neither rich nor poor. He studied several universities, had 
glimpses of Virginia and New England, and speculates, without 
Wordsworthian complacency, on his unvisited Yarrow of the 
West. Out of it all he draws the question: “What is it that 
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makes America the most vital, the most intrepid and so the most 
successful country in the world?” and finds the answer in “the 
optimism of her inhabitants”. That observation is scarcely new, 
but Europeans at this instant may feel some interest in his corol- 
lary that this optimism is not alone material, but is also boldly 
and discerningly alive to the spirit. 

What Mr. Strachey has to say of society is little more than 
discursive politeness, but it is interesting to note his lament at 
the failure of our young people to mingle socially with their 
seniors, in contrast with the English habit at dinner parties of in- 
cluding both groups. Even that, however, is better than the cus- 
tom of men and women flocking apart, which Mrs. Trollope long 
ago found so killing to cultivated society in many parts of the 
United States. Mr. Strachey thinks our literature chaotic, with 
an equal amount of determination to be thorough and superficial, 
but in every department far more than English literature seeking 
for poignancy in thought and expression, everywhere demanding 
a point to the sacrifice of nuances. He includes in his volume 
essays on Jefferson, Lincoln, Emerson and Whitman as represent- 
ative Americans, which are interesting in themselves but fail, 
except in the case of Lincoln, to trace or appraise the influence of 
these men in contemporary American life. Jefferson was not, 
as he is spoken of, “one of the chief moulders of the Constitu- 
tion”. He had no part in making it, and only returned from 
France in time to take a hand in the early amendments safe- 
guarding individual rights; his influence in interpreting it ac- 
cording to his decentralizing theories was more than offset by 
his acts of centralized sovereign power. His great contribution 
was not government structure, but democratic ideals. 

Mr. Strachey’s impression of Prohibition forms one of the most 
interesting and significant parts of his book. The view of an in- 
telligent foreigner, not unsympathetic to its aim, on the working 
of our great experiment cannot but be enlightening to us, caught 
n the confused current of its operation or failure to operate. He 
believes it to be psychologically unfortunate, an advertisement 
of strong drink, an incentive to the forbidden, which is demoraliz- 
ing young men and even young women, especially in the higher 
walks of life. It makes for class jealousy by depriving the poor 
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of what the rich can obtain. The prevalent violation menaces 
not only that law but respect for all law, and threatens general 
official and popular corruption. He does not think a mere 
majority consent is sufficient to justify forbidding what a large 
minority consider perfectly proper private actions, and believes 
that Prohibition is bound to fail, or be at most only a very partial 
success. He would not go back to the old days of private profit 
in the liquor traffic, which forced on the public a stream of drink 
even beyond its natural appetite, but he believes something like 
the Quebec system would give a sane control and bring temper- 
ance together with respect for law. He suggests the application 
of the same system in England. 

“You must never prohibit absolutely,” he tells us, “unless you 
have something like an eighty per cent. majority in favor of your 
action and loyally in its favor,” not merely willing to vote for it, 
but to enforce and themselves observe it. The destruction of the 
drink habit is an admirable policy, but this Kingdom of Heaven 
“‘must not be taken by violence, but by moderation and a proper 
study of human nature and of how men’s instincts act and can be 
controlled”’. 

Our party politics seem to Mr. Strachey to have too little 
relation to vital problems on which the nation is really divided, and 
he proceeds to consider how an alignment on realities of difference, 
such as has been urged, may be brought about. Can the men 
with a programme force one party or the other to join sharp 
issue under threat of opposing both? Mr. Strachey thinks that 
with adequate leadership this might be done, and that the point 
has been reached where the parties will be forced to face realities. 
But experience with third party movements does not encourage 
hope of any permanent change in party dispositions. The fact 
is that, beyond the natural timidity of politicians, we have in the 
federal system an almost insuperable block to clear-cut political 
consistency, short of some great crisis. Party organizations are 
made up of State organizations, each primarily interested in 
carrying its own State. They do not desert the national party 
because of local heresies. They claim the name and under the 
primary system hold it, with the result that party policy is nothing 
more than a common denominator of many diverse interests. 
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A free silver issue may temporarily bring new groupings; but 
ordinarily the State party machines are so intrenched and exist 
so much for their own sake, regardless of national principles, that 
the way to a marked difference on one issue, not to mention a 
group of issues, is fraught with difficulties that no European 
politician has to face in the making of a programme. — 


Roscor C. E. Brown. 





BLAKE’S PROPHETIC WRITINGS 


Tue Propuetic Writincs or Wiit11AM Buaxe. Edited by D. J. Sloss and 
J. P. R. Wallis. Two volumes. New York: Oxford University Press. 


At last William Blake has come into his own. In fact, if we 
may judge from the works that have recently come from the press, 
he is now the priest of a cult into whose mystic circle only those 
who are thoroughly initiate may enter. It has been twenty years 
since Dr. John Sampson’s text of thelyrical poems set a standard for 


all later editors, but it was only a little more than two years ago 
that there appeared Mr. S. Foster Damon’s William Blake: His 
Philosophy and Symbols, the result of years of effort and increas- 
ing enthusiasm; and that work was soon followed by Mr. Darrell 
Figgis’s superb volume, The Paintings of William Blake. Within 
the last few months a study of the poet has been added to the 
“English Men of Letters Series,” and we now have this definitive 
edition of his prophetic writings, in two sumptuous volumes, in 
the best workmanship of the Clarendon Press. Seldom has there 
been a sharper reversal in the reputation of an author; never has 
one been more signally vindicated. 

Such an edition of a poet as the present calls attention to two 
things: first, the production of the author himself; and, second, 
the new form in which he is presented. We may take the latter 
first. About the general competence of the editors there can be 
no question. They have been closely associated with both Dr. 
Sampson and Professor Elton, the two scholars to whom their work 
is dedicated, and they modestly say that this edition of the pro- 
phetic writings was originally intended simply as a supplement to 
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the edition of the lyrical poems which appeared in 1905. As a 
matter of fact, however, it is too important to be regarded asa 
mere supplement to anything; and Professor Wallis some years 
ago stamped himself as an authority on Blake by his chapter in 
The Cambridge History of English Literature. It but remains for 
us to marvel at the industry which has carried the editors through 
all sorts of philosophical and textual difficulties, and at the enthu- 
siasm that refused to be dampened by even the most discouraging 
accidents. For one thing, in recent years at least, the two men 
have had to work in different continents, thousands of miles apart; 
thousands of miles also from England and special collections in 
the United States, Mr. Sloss being principal of University College 
in Rangoon, and Professor Wallis, formerly a lecturer at Liver- 
pool, being now at the Transvaal University College in Pretoria. 
Moreover, while the manuscript was practically ready for the 
press in 1912, delay in printing incident to the war and to other 
things was so great that it was only within the last two years that 
the work could be completed. We know of few instances of 
greater courage and patience in devotion to such a task. 

To the successive poems there are special introductions; in the 
second volume there is a learned General Introduction; and there 
is comment on the different productions in the form of a maze of 
footnotes. Students of Blake, however, will be especially grate- 
ful for the “Index to Symbols,” which runs to one hundred and 
fifty pages of highly technical discussion and satisfies a need long 
ago expressed by Professor Elton. Not even with all of their in- 
dustry, however, have the editors been able to make clear every- 
thing in Blake’s incoherent scheme of the universe. Thus they say, 
in the bibliographical preface to “The Four Zoas”: “As a whole 
the work is among the most obscure. . . . Detailed interpreta- 
tion is impossible.” Such a conclusion after years of intensive 
study might well daunt anyone who aspires to a genuine acquaint- 
ance with Blake. We still say, however, that the editors are not 
to blame. They have done the work well, and the poet himself 
could not have explained all his imaginings. 

After all, however, our chief concern must be not with this 
special edition, definitive though it is, but with the work of Blake 
himself. Of all the poets in the literature of England, only Shake- 
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speare and Browning have been similarly provocative. After the 
lapse of a hundred years we can see that among his contempora- 
ries the author of the prophetic books was a mountain peak in his 
embodying the thought of the French Revolution—greater than 
Cowper and Crabbe and than even Burns, whose excellence was of 
quite another sort. Because of the form in which he issued his 
work, because also of his reputation for doubtful sanity, and the 
rather Radical company that he kept,—company that went into 
eclipse with theascendancy of Napoleon and of Scott,—he was long 
obscure or lightly regarded; but it is significant that all who now 
study him come away with a new respect for his genius and his 
power. This is by no means because he worked out a coherent 
system of philosophy or morality, for he is by no means consistent. 
At one time he is the stern iconoclast; at another he has the sim- 
plest and most childlike faith. When accordingly he took such 
a work as “Vala,” conceived in one spirit, and worked it over as 
“The Four Zoas,”” moved by another, the result was something 
very like confusion. It is by his insistence on the claims of the in- 
dividual, on the vindication of personality, that he evokes compari- 
son with Rousseau and most directly challenges modern thought. 
In his scheme of things there was no place for anything except 
original effort. Said he: ““He who can be bound down is no gen- 
ius;” “Drive your cart and your plow over the bones of the 
dead;” ‘Prudence is a rich ugly old maid courted by Incapac- 
ity; ‘Sooner murder an infant in its cradle than nurse unacted 
desires.” To Paradise Lost he objected on the ground that the 
triumph of God over Satan in that work is identified with the dis- 
astrous ascendancy of restrictive morality over man’s fruitful and 
creative impulses. When to such insistence upon freedom is 
added an imagination that at least reminds us of the Book of 
Ezekiel or that of the Revelation, we can readily understand how 
it is that Blake seems to demand a higher and higher place as poet 
and sometimes as philosopher also. To such recognition the 
stately volumes now given to the public will do not a little to con- 
tribute; and the editors have earned the gratitude not only of all 
lovers of literature but of all who appreciate thoroughly honest 
work in any field of scholarly endeavor. 
BENJAMIN BRAWLEY. 
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ABNORMAL AND NORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Ovr.ine or ABNoRMAL Psycuotocy. By William McDougall. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tue Normat Minn. By William H. Burnham. New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company. 

To many abnormal psychology is like a coal mine, dark, myste- 
rious, uncanny, and the subnormal a subterranean labyrinth in 
which one is invariably lost. But as there is the mining engineer 
who knows all the drifts, leads and workings underground, so 
there is the mental engineer, the professional psychologist, 
whose business it is to explore our conflicts, repressions and 
complexes, our automatisms, fears, anxieties, compulsions, and 
obsessions. 

To make the blue print of our subnormal mental life is one 
thing; to keep it up to date is another. In this, curiously enough, 
most of the British psychologists have been as backward as the 
British mine owners who are still hanging on to workings that 
should have been long since abandoned. Thus at the oldest 
British university Aristotle is everything and psycho-analysis 
nothing. As Professor McDougall himself ironically observes: 
“TI anticipate that at no distant date, perhaps before the end of 
the century, even the University of Oxford may begin to take 
interest in the human mind and may set her hall-mark upon 
psychology by giving it a recognized place among her studies.” 
Academic circles are often closed circles, but, as the author here 
confesses, unlike many of his academic colleagues he does not 
regard the psycho-analytic movement with indifference, still less 
with hostility, believing that Professor Freud has done more for 
the advancement of psychology than any student since Aristotle. 

This sounds exaggerated, but McDougall adds the quali- 
fication that he by no means accepts all of Freud’s teachings, 
regarding much of the current psycho-analytic doctrines as ill- 
founded and somewhat fantastic. As the age of myth had ac- 
counted for the mysterious events of nature by a whole hierarchy 
of magical beings, so the early Freudians displayed a perverted 
ingenuity in explaining obscure neuroses by means of complexes 
and censors, of egos and ego-ideals. This age has passed. Jung, 
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and in part Adler, once ardent disciples of Freud, have abandoned 
pan-sexuality, have cleaned up the unconscious and made it the 
source of our more imaginative life, our inspirations, and our 
intuitive insights. Yet the unconscious, in the author’s opinion, 
should not be turned into a separate self, the subconscious mind. 
Men like Frederick Myers, W. J. Hudson, and Boris Sidis were 
wont to explain obscure problems by casually referring them to a 
kind of underground safe of which they alone knew the combina- 
tion. But a psychologist like McDougall does not so much 
believe in the unconscious mind as in the mind as unconscious; 
a realm, not an entity, to which the case system furnishes the key. 

Here the Great War furnished an unprecedented amount of 
material. Thus the author, who had gone through his medical 
studies, spent five years in the care and study of cases of nervous 
mental disorders in soldiers, a series which in respect of variety 
and severity was probably unique. For example, the study of 
battle dreams furnished one means of cure. Freud had done 
much to show the importance of dreams, but his explanation of 
suppressed complexes was erotically exaggerated. In the case 
of shell shock sheer terror was the cause, and the revival in mem- 
ory of the original fearful incidents sufficed in many cases to 
prevent a recurrence of the dreams and to effect a cure. In this 
connection the author makes the suggestive statement that neu- 
rotic troubles arising from repressed fears were more frequent 
among the British troops than among the French. The British 
tradition had taught all boys to believe that to feel or to express 
fear is cowardice, and had encouraged the habit of ruthless re- 
pression and denial of all fear. The French tradition, more in- 
telligent and realistic, permitted the soldier to be more frank 
about his emotions; so that he was able to admit frankly his 
fear, to joke about it, treating it as a natural weakness of the 
flesh (as he learns also to regard his erotic effects). 

Another type of subconscious mental activity is the tic, or 
stereotyped muscular movement. Attempts to cure spasmodic 
twitchings in the face or elsewhere by bandages or the severing 
of the twitching muscles, have seldom succeeded. Psycho-anal- 
ysis appears more effective than surgery. Thus one soldier 
always suffered, upon attempting to eat, a spasm which produced 
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a facial appearance of rage. He had no understanding of the 
origin of the tic. In hypnosis he relived a forgotten scene: he 
oversaw, while living in the enemy’s territory, several enemy 
soldiers maltreating one of his comrades; he was overcome with 
rage, and at that moment received a bullet wound and lost con- 
sciousness. As in many other cases, the tic ceased as soon as the 
memory of the incident was restored to the patient in the waking 
state; that is as soon as the dissociation was overcome. 

Cases such as these are not cured, as Freud would have it, by 
protracted searchings into infantile experiences, nor is it necessary 
to call in the Freudian principle of abreaction to explain certain 
cures. Abreaction, or going back and reliving the forgotten 
experience, was thought to release the original “‘ideas”’, as if the 
mind were choked by a charge of emotional energy. This is too 
crude; it makes the mind a kind of electric battery which may 
be overcharged. McDougall apparently prefers the simile of 
hydrostatics, speaking of the principle of “drainage” and talking 
as if the mind were a water pipe system. 

To reject the Freudian abreaction is not to deny the value of 
katharsis, or mental purification, a form of relief whose means 
range from the confessional to alcohol. Here the avoidance of 
undue repression especially affects the introvert as contrasted 
with the extrovert. These are two opposed types of personality, 
loosely described as the man of thought and the man of action. 
The former, the introspective temperament, marked by reserve 
and reticence, is very susceptible to neurasthenic disorder. Men 
like Herbert Spencer, Charles Darwin and William James had 
to exercise great care lest their energies should be exhausted, 
not by outward bodily activity, but by the inner activity of 
thinking. When they became thoroughly interested in any topic, 
their brains refused to come to rest; they could not sleep, by 
reason of thinking which they were unable to arrest. Scaling 
the matter down, we find such a type as this among everyday peo- 
ple, and it is for such persons that katharsis, even the katharsis 
induced by alcohol, may have great value. For them the prac- 
tice of confession, the custom of festivals and celebrations, the 
attendance at public gatherings where emotions run high and 
may sweep them along with the crowd by sheer contagion—all 
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such practices and situations as bring them into emotional sym- 
pathy with their fellows—tend to prevent their undue isolation, 
break down their reserve, and fortify them against the morbid 
consequences of excessive introversion. 

It is upon such practical applications that McDougall bases 
his belief that academic psychology, even in Germany and Amer- 
ica, cannot long continue to resist the inroads of psycho-pathol- 
ogy. From the shell shocked soldier to the worried business man 
he portrays the various conflicts, repressions, and complexes 
which prevent harmonious integration of character. As an 
objective observer from overseas he gives this remarkable picture 
of the American mental environment: 


In all the countries of western civilisation, and more so perhaps in America 
than elsewhere, the child finds himself surrounded by odds and ends of moral 
and religious systems,—Christian piety and pagan hedonism, Fundamentalism 
and Modernism, Christian Science and Mechanistic Neo-Darwinism, monog- 
amy and polygamy, free love and birth-control, the popular misrepresenta- 
tions of Freud’s teaching, and the cult of self-expression and of the Overman; 
winds of doctrine come to him from Emerson and Walt Whitman, Buddha 


and Confucius, Bernard Shaw and Omar Khayyam. Even such old anchors 
as patriotism begin to drag, as he is taught that love of country is an irrational 
prejudice, a pernicious obstacle to universal justice and to the cosmopolitan 
ideal. And, if he seeks to choose an ideal goal of service to which he may 
dedicate his life, which way shall he turn? He hears that religion is no longer 
intellectually respectable, nationalism is wicked, politics villainous, business 
corrupt, education futile, and science subversive of men’s higher hopes. 


A partial answer to the problems raised by the Harvard psychol- 
ogist is offered by the professor of pedagogy and school hygiene 
in Clark University. One great cause for our educational failures, 
says Burnham, is the neglect of the defective. Among the pa- 
thetic tragedies of childhood are the cases of those who never can 
achieve success because of defect—the child of defective vision 
who cannot see the blackboard, the deaf child who cannot hear 
the teacher, the child tormented with headache or toothache, the 
child whose brain nutrition is reduced by nasal obstruction, 
the sensitive child, the misunderstood child, and the whole 
list of nervous defectives. Tested by the ordinary methods 
these children do not appear normal. They are often ac- 
counted feebleminded, but this is only pseudo-feeblemindedness. 
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Thus one survey of alleged mental defectives in Georgia re- 
ported that out of over one thousand white and colored chil- 
dren over thirty per cent. were retarded from one to six years. 
On examination it was found that a large number were infected 
with hookworm. Cured of this disease there followed a remark- 
able improvement in intelligence. All this is now obvious, but 
until very recent times ordinary physical examinations of school 
children have been woefully neglected. Just as any candidate 
was thought fit to teach, so any child was thought fit to be taught. 
The farmer grades his grain, yet the school board will feed all 
sorts of minds into the educational hopper. Hence the great 
need of a knowledge of mental hygiene. 

It is a grave reflection upon the schools that so many of their 
graduates have to be reéducated in the sanitarium or the hospital. 
Mercenary motives should prevent this loss of the taxpayer’s 
money; charitable motives the wear and tear on children’s minds. 
It is here that recent studies in psychiatry have greatly broadened 
the field of mental hygiene. They have shown the possibility of 
preventing many forms of mental disorder, especially cases on 
the border line between the normal and defective. The soldier 
has his fear of battle, the child his fear of teachers and examina- 
tions. Sometimes the antagonism between pupils and instruc- 
tors arises from the habit of “bawling out” the pupil. In the old 
days the disciplinarian did not spare the rod; in the new he does 
not spare his tongue. Of the two the modern martinet is the 
worse; he constantly blames and resorts to the subtle method of 
sarcasm, really a blow below the belt. As for examinations the 
child has a decided dread of such formal tests, together with the 
dread of low marks as the badge of failure. As a boy of seventeen 
wrote: “Low marks are the greatest cause of boys leaving school. 
When a boy gets low marks he begins to get lazy and discouraged 
and does not try to make up his lost work.” 

Cures for the first difficulty are manifest, but often forgotten. 
The chief is the preservation of the right attitude. Leave chil- 
dren alone as much as possible. The child naturally begins each 
morning as a fresh day; its usual attitude of attention to the 

present situation is one the psychiatrist would give anything to 
develop in his older patients. Why destroy in childhood what we 
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must so often develop by reéducation in adult life? As Dr. Osler 
said: “‘The freshest, the oldest, the usefullest of all rules for men- 
tal health is that of living one day at a time.” Yet many teach- 
ers forget all that. We blame children for the past, we limit 
them in the present, we constantly warn them about the future. 
We cannot let them alone, but remind them of the faults of yes- 
terday and warn them against tomorrow. Now this worry 
about the future is the root of the fear of examinations and is also 
connected with the pernicious practice of offering prizes for the 
best. But, the author claims, it would be far better to offer a 
reward for all who succeed in reaching a certain standard of ex- 
cellence; just as in some of the best summer camps, instead of a 
prize for the best, every boy who can swim a certain distance, or 
do a certain amount of work, receives a badge of honor. Honest 
effort should be rewarded, whether a child stands first or last. 
It is with such practical hints as these that Burnham fills his 
book, a stimulating guide in the fresh fields of the newer educa- 
tion. Whether the old education is such a failure as many think 
is a matter of debate. There are advocates of discipline and of a 
few subjects thoroughly taught. There are also advocates of 
more freedom and less instruction by the teacher. Thus one of 
the latest schemes, the Dalton plan, was described by a pupil of 
eleven years as follows: “In some schools when you go into arith- 
metic you have to do arithmetic for half an hour, and you have 
to do so much that you get mixed up. Here, when you begin to 
get tired and can’t make your mind work on one thing, you can 
go into another room and forget all about the first thing, so you 


don’t get muddled up. Later, you can do the first thing.” 
WoopsrinceE RILey. 





THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN 


Tue Paiuirrines: A TREASURE AND A Prosiem. By Nicholas Roosevelt. 
New York: J. H. Sears and Company. 

“‘ And after the fire, a still, small voice.” Let it not be thought 
irreverent to confess that this text comes irresistibly to mind upon 
reading Mr. Roosevelt’s volume. During the last quarter of a 
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century there have been raging about the Philippines winds, 
earthquakes and fires galore; amid which it is to be feared the 
average American has “got no forrarder” toward a right deter- 
mination of the problem which those islands present. Not that 
all such robustious demonstrations have been devoid of profit. 
On the contrary, beginning many years ago with the late Dean 
C. Worcester’s masterly work, many of them have worthily con- 
tributed to knowledge, and measurably assisted judgment. The 
trouble is that they have generally been more or less tinctured 
with partisanship, and too often with passion. On few if any 
topics of first class importance in American national policy have 
advocates on both sides shown so strong a disposition to “‘see red” 
as on that of the disposition of our colonial possessions. For 
that reason it is grateful to meet with the work of a man who can 
see in the white light of truth and who can speak without shout- 
ing or shrieking. 

It used to be said, though with little justice or courtesy to that 
greatest of our parliamentarians, that John Quincy Adams always 
beat his opponents in debate by making them lose their tempers 
while he kept his own. Mr. Roosevelt has bettered that ficti- 
tious record by producing a work which must utterly confute his 
opponents and which yet gives no excuse for offense nor cause for 
irritation. The touch of the velvet glove is so soft, so smooth, 
that you never think of the tempered steel within, and imagine 
yourself merely caressed until suddenly you find yourself held in 
an unescapable grip; and you realize as perhaps you never did 
before the meaning of suaviter in modo, fortiter in re. For just 
because he is so calm and sweetly reasonable, let it not for a mo- 
ment be imagined that he is neutral or irresolute. He does not 
hail from Laodicea. Doubtless he went to the Philippines with 
an open mind, and impartially addressed himself to the task of 
observation and research. But doubtless, too, he became him- 
self impregnably convinced concerning the merits of the case, and 
he passes that conviction on to his readers in all the strength 
with which he himself received it. 

In the two respects of clarity and comprehensiveness, his vol- 
ume measures easily up to the standard of a masterpiece. There 
is not a sentence in the book that even a child could fail to under- 
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stand, nor one which would seem trifling to the profound and 
expert scholar. The current of narrative, exposition and argu- 
ment flows smoothly, as lucid and as limpid as a crystal brook. 
And if you think from the dimensions of the volume that the 
stream is a narrow and a shallow one, you have only to try to 
measure its contents to discover your mistake. You are never 
aware of any crowding, of any attempt to compress much into 
little. Yet when you try to think of something that has been 
omitted, something that the author ought to have investigated 
and discussed, you are discomfited. It is all there. I do not 
think that there is an essential detail of the Philippine situation, 
or phase of the complex problem, which Mr. Roosevelt does not 
authoritatively illuminate. 

Nobody has ever written of the Filipinos more appreciatively, 
more sympathetically, in a more friendly and benevolent spirit, 
than Mr. Roosevelt, nor more strongly emphasized the necessity 
of our administering the government of the Islands for the benefit 
of their people, and not exploiting them for our own selfish gain. 
Neither has anybody more clearly seen or more convincingly re- 
minded us of our inescapable duty toward the Filipinos; a duty to 
which it would be treason for us to withdraw from the Islands, 
even at the demand of a large proportion of the people. A single 
illustration of what relaxation of American control has meant may 
be cited: 


With the advent of Governor-General Harrison in 1918 began the Filipini- 
zation of the insular government. After Dr. Heiser resigned in 1915, supervi- 
sion was relaxed and as more and more control was given to the Filipinos the 
public health declined. In 1915 the deaths from smallpox were 276. By 1919, 
the first year when the health service was completely Filipinized, they had 
risen to 49,971. The deaths from cholera in 1915 were 820. In 1919 they 
were 17,537. . . . In 1921, when Vice-Governor Yeater succeeded Governor- 
General Harrison in March, and was in turn succeeded by General Wood in 
October, smallpox dropped to 728 and cholera to 48. In 1922 the deaths from 
smallpox were only 19; in 1923, 5; and in 1924 numbered 6, of which 5 were 
foreigners just landed from a vessel. Cholera, which had killed 72 in 1922, 
was entirely absent in 1928 and 1924. 


Mr. Roosevelt sees clearly and condemns unsparingly the errors 
which we have committed from the very first in dealing with the 
Islands, but points out, also, that they are no reason for our 
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scuttling, but rather for our remaining there, to correct them and 
to do the work which we alone can do. He outlines, too, with 

the vision of a constructive statesman, the rational policy which 
should be pursued, for the fulfilment of duty to ourselves, to the 
Filipinos, and to the world at large: 


The Filipino politicians have consistently pretended that we do intend to 
give them the greatest amount of autonomy that they can capably bear. They 
know, however, that we have nothing to gain by exercising political control 
over local affairs. In fact, over the entire insular government we need only 
sufficient power to check unwise, inefficient or corrupt practices and to halt 
sinister efforts to block the progressive development of the Filipinos toward 
self-sufficiency. American supervision must be complete enough to be con- 
structive, but more than this is unnecessary. There neither is nor ever has 
been any desire to “exploit” the Philippines. In the relations between the 
United States and the Philippines during the quarter of a century of American 
ccupation the Filipinos have been immeasurably the gainers. We need not 
expect gratitude from them, but we must insist on a frank recognition, at least 
on the part of the politicos, that the existing obligations are mutual. To date 
the Filipinos have signally failed to give that share of codperation which is 
their part of the bargain. 


On this question of mutual obligations and of the relation be- 
tween responsibility and authority, Mr. Roosevelt has something 
to say that is worthy of the most general and most careful con- 
sideration. The entire conception of the politicos of the rela- 
tions between Filipinos and Americans, he says,— 


is postulated on the theory that we shall maintain our responsibility for the 
Islands even after political control is withdrawn. It assumes that if the 
Filipinos get into financial difficulties after we relinquish the Islands we will 
help them; if their territories are coveted by some other Power we will defend 
them . . . To the suggestion that if ever the United States does grant them 
“complete, absolute and immediate” independence the American people will 
wash their, hands of the Philippines and decline to have anything more to do 
with them, they calmly answer that we would never be guilty of such rank 
perfidy. In this they undoubtedly misjudge the American mind, for if ever 
the separation is complete, it will also be final. 


In these days when we are hearing so much about our interna- 
tional duties as a member of the world-wide community of na- 
tions, it is pertinent to be reminded by Mr. Roosevelt that our 
Philippine policy is not merely a domestic problem. It concerns 
our 'relations with the world at large, morally if not legally, far 
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more intimately and vitally than the issues which League of 
Nations propagandists would foist upon us: 

If we decide to make the Philippines a model of efficient colonial administra- 
tion, and to develop the vast resources of the Islands to the profit of all con- 
cerned, we shall earn the respect of the world. Failure, through sentimentality, 
to change the governmental system of half measures created by the Jones Law 
will cause the story of our political relations with the Philippines to pass into 
history as a chronicle of misguided good intentions. . . . Our Philippine 
policy is not a domestic but an international issue. It affects all Eastern Asia 
as well as ourselves and the Filipinos. By what we do there we shall be 


judged throughout the world. 
A great treasure is in our hands,—but a great problem. 


Not often in the history of the world has there been written a 
book comparable with this in its potential beneficence to the 
State. It is the wisest word that has been uttered upon one of 
the very greatest problems now before the American Republic. 
Combining the charm of letters with the sagacity of statesman- 
ship, and instinct throughout with noble philanthropy and with 
the loftiest ethical ideals, we could wish it to become what it would 


profitably be, the illuminator of the minds of the American people, 
and the inspiration and guide of the American Government. 
Wiis FLETcHER JOHNSON. 





TRADE AND POLITICS 


ForeiGn TRADE AND Wortp Potitics. By Herbert F. Fraser. New York: 


Alfred A. Knopf. 
Tue American SENATE. By Lindsay Rogers. New York: Alfred A. 


Knopf. 


Written in plain but convincing English, Professor Fraser’s 
book is intended to link the political and economic aspects of 
international relations in order to further international under- 
standing. This, of course, is a very auspicious and inspiring 
programme—but it is also one fraught with difficulty. Eleven 
chapters have been written, which, together with appendices 
and index, cover some 350 pages. Of this material the 
early chapters are necessarily developmental, but for that 
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reason they are lacking in neither originality nor interest. The 
first third of the volume has to do primarily with our tariff and 
foreign policy. Then, beginning with the fifth chapter, the 
author plunges into a discussion of such problems as “The Eco- 
nomics of Imperialism”’, “Reparations and Inter-allied Debts”’, 
“Economic Interdependence”, “Imperialism, National Sov- 
ereignty and War”, etc. One of the most interesting of several 
fascinating chapters is the last—‘‘ World Organization”’. 

While Professor Fraser strives to be scientific as far as possible, 
he can not entirely avoid the tentacles of controversy. Thus 
he speaks of the wage fallacy, the employment fallacy and the 
home market fallacy, as if nothing might be said in favor of this 
ungainly trinity. It is not to be disputed, of course, that he 
presents some powerful ammunition in support of his nomen- 
clature. However, the world is still inhabited by at least a few 
economists who are not free traders and who are immune even 
to the powerful shafts of this author. Where he sees fallacy, 
they prefer to perceive truth. 

Professor Fraser sees in the Dawes plan a useful device which 
will at least afford a hard pressed world sufficient time to recu- 
perate and possibly to meditate upon new policies. In time the 
collection of debts will become more and more important. 
Eventually, he believes that Germany is certain to fail to meet 
the Dawes schedule of payments. He says: 


The Dawes plan of payments rises from 1,000,000,000 gold marks the first 
year to 2,500,000,000 in the fifth or standard year. It is safe to say that 
before the fifth year the impossibility of paying any such sum will be clearly 
seen. 


Beginning with the seventh chapter he seeks to emphasize 
the political rather than the economic phases of his problem. 
Here the author notes the development of an “international 
economic community” which was generated by the war and 
which, of course, is of salient importance: 


The tragic misfortune of our day was the failure of statesmen to read these 
signs of the times. The war came and produced disastrous consequences for 
victor and vanquished alike, because, in spite of economic interdependence, 
the world was left in a state of international anarchy. 
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An escape from the quicksands of anarchy and international 
chaos becomes possible only by building some kind of solid and 
effective world organization: 


Our commercial growth has been such that we are deeply concerned now 
with what goes on in the world, for the prosperity of large sections of our 
people is dependent upon conditions outside of our own country. This brings 
us face to face with the greatest political problem of our age, the problem of 
world organization. ... If we cannot put an end to the international 
anarchy, sooner or later when another great war breaks out, it will put an 
end to any prosperity which we may have built up through sound economic 
policies of international trade. 


Believing that it is essential for his readers to comprehend the 
roots of war in order to gain a glimpse of the road to peace, 
Professor Fraser enters into a brief discussion of the causes of 
war. Despite its brevity, this is well done and serves as an 
excellent introduction to his presentation of the League of Na- 
tions. Most interesting in this discussion is, of course, his atti- 
tude towards the American relationship to the League: 


The overwhelming majority of our people are simply opposed to involve- 
ment in European politics, and they fall back on the ideas of Washington’s 
Farewell Address. They do not as yet understand how completely changed is 
the position of the United States today from that obtaining at the end of the 
Eighteenth Century. Our peace and prosperity are bound up inextricably 
with the peace and prosperity of Europe. . . . 

Nor is the country disposed to become a member of the League of Nations 
or to assume the obligations imposed by its covenant. If every nation of the 
world is equally determined to be “independent and free” there can never 
be a solution of war... . 

We, and all the world, have passed from economic independence to economic 
interdependence; on the political side we must advance from national sov- 
ereignty to the more complete ideal of organized international co-operation. 


On the whole, Professor Fraser has written an interesting as 
well as a thought-provoking volume. That he has handled a host 
of difficult problems so well within the narrow confines of three 
hundred and fifty pages is not only pleasing but also rather re- 
markable. This is a book well worth delving into—if for no bet- 
ter cause than that of intelligent Americanism. 

We come now to another volume dealing with the merits and 


foibles of our Upper House, than which perhaps no other Ameri- 
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can institution has been more confusingly criticised during the 
last twoscore years or so. The author, Dr. Lindsay Rogers, 
speaks with authority, having been at various times professor 
and lecturer of politics. More important for the reader is the 
fact that he knows how to write. His literary treasure chest is 
replete with many a precious gem that can not fail to please. 
Playing a sort of undertone throughout his major rhapsody, he 
lets fall upon the ears of his audience a lambent wit, touched now 
and then with delicate irony. This serves to lend a glamor of 
freshness to the book as a whole. 


In his words: 


. . . The United States, which prides itself on adherence to democratic 
theory, possesses a Senate which is undemocratic in its composition, and which 
enjoys enormous powers, for the exercise of which it cannot be held accountable; 
yet at the same time the Senate is the single American institution that can 
enforce some measure of responsibility and mitigate the autocracy and se- 
curity which may be synonymous with the dogma of the separation of powers. 
The Senate, originally a compromise, is now a paradox. Once a counterpoise, 
it is now the grand vizier. These contrarieties I propose to discuss. 


To begin his discussion the author presents a history of the 
Senate—“The Founding Fathers and the Senate”. This is 
followed by an exposition of its function as an executive council 
in the matter of appointments, removals and treaties. Then 
there is a consideration of the Upper House as a legislative cham- 
ber. Entitled “Closure”’, the following chapter belies the brevity 
of its heading for it is as a matter of fact the most detailed in 
the book. It occupies seventy-three pages. However, this 
lack of geometric proportion is not so inappropriate when the 
author’s message has been absorbed. That he is opposed to the 
introduction of closure in the Senate is all the more interesting 
in the light of our Vice-President’s attitude. Says Dr. Rogers: 


Adopt closure in the Senate, and the character of the American Government 
will be profoundly changed. 


The remaining three chapters deal with “Congressional Inves- 
tigations”, “Presidential Propaganda and the Senate”, and 
“Forum of the Nation and Critic of the Executive”. There 
follow a number of appendices and an index. 
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The book is not academic, yet it is accurate. It is careful and 
scientific in approach. But it is also interesting, stimulating 
and entertaining. In this it is different from so much of the 
conventional, pedantic and lethargic stuff that is much too 
frequently thrown on the market. The secret of Dr. Rogers’s 
success is not so much his knowledge and logical reasoning; for 
after all no thoughtful reader can accept all of the author’s 
dicta. Dr. Rogers’s effect lies rather in his ability to be flexible, 
to separate himself from the austerity of his subject, and to see 
the droll side even of so majestic an institution as the American 
Senate. No self-respecting pedant could ever have written the 
following: 

A German professor of physiology is reported to have begun a lecture as 
follows: “We come now to the spleen. Nothing is known about the functions 
of the spleen. So much, gentlemen, for the spleen.” A professor of politics 


could say the same of the American Cabinet, for it keeps no records, and 
apparently reaches no collective decisions. 


We do not hesitate to recommend this book. 
ApoupH E. MEYER. 





SELF-EXPRESSION IN THE NOVEL 


Betiarion. By Rafael Sabatini. New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 


pany. 
Susan Suane. By Roger Burlingame. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 
Heaven Trees. By Stark Young. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Tue Wortp or Wim Cuiissotp. Two vols. By H. G. Wells. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. 


For the writer of fiction the cardinal difficulty, the point of 
greatest artistic importance, lies, not in plot or even in charac- 
terization, but rather in the point of view. It is at this point 
that artistry and personality blend to produce their magical 
joint effect. Delicacy, skill, in the management not only of 
one’s words but of oneself, and of one’s numerous dispositions to 
pose, is essential for success. How to be genuinely oneself and 
yet the writer, who cannot, after all, be just oneself—this is the 
problem which novelists unhelped by what is sometimes called 
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inspiration, find so difficult. It is something to be aware of the 
problem! 

Artists almost unavoidably pose as a sort of magicians, and yet 
no class of persons has more need to be merely human—this is 
almost the whole difficulty in a nutshell. Happy the author who 
has, as it were, a “control” in the personality of his favorite 
character! These controls, like those of the spirit mediums, are, 
I am afraid, peculiarly liable to be garrulous. But almost any- 
thing is better than doubt as to the point of view. The constant 
obligation one feels under to try to distinguish fairly between 
H. G. Wells and Clissold is, for example, a nuisance. But I 
anticipate. 

The way in which this difficulty thrusts itself into the tech- 
nical construction of the story—making the choice of the story 
point of view, whether first-personal or third-personal, charac- 
terized or uncharacterized, so delicate a decision—is highly 
interesting. But it is not the story point of view with which I 
am at present concerned; it is rather the real point of view of the 
author. 

At first blush it might seem as if this fundamental attitude of 
the author towards this situation, his characters, and the frag- 
ment of life which he is considering, were of less importance in 
the novel than in the drama, the short story, or the poem. On 
the contrary, I believe it is only more deeply buried and more 
fully implied. A novelist cannot successfully pretend to be a 
combined motion picture camera and dictaphone, or to be God. 
He must always be aware of his humanity. He needs to be 
reminded not that he is mortal, but that he is alive. 

If the whole matter could be disposed of by saying that one’s 
personality is sure to express itself, if there is anything in it worth 
expressing, and that one should take care merely not to suppress 
it, I should rejoice. But I am afraid the problem is not quite so 
simple as that. To write, it appears to me, is to find oneself 
uncomfortably face to face with one’s own personality. 

Of all forms of fiction, the historical novel seems perhaps the 
most impersonal. But this is an illusion. It is seen to be an 
illusion just as soon as one reflects upon the real difference between 
historical fiction and history. It is not the historicity of War and 
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Peace which holds that enormous fiction together; it is the steadi- 
ness of Tolstoi’s point of view—the consistency of a way of think- 
ing and feeling. And this would be there just the same even if 
Levin were not a sort of mouthpiece for the author. What gives 
vitality to the novels of Walter Scott is largely the author’s pas- 
sionate delight in things feudal. He has no doubts: he knows 
where he stands on these matters, and so does the reader. 

Rafael Sabatini’s real affection, I cannot help thinking, is 
rather for a good, well-complicated, romantic story than for things 
feudal, or things spiritual, or things present, or things to come. 
Of course, almost any period in the Middle Ages will supply a 
good background for a story of violent adventure, and there could 
be no better setting for a tale of guerrilla warfare and intrigue 
than Northern Italy in the middle of the Renaissance. Even so, 
Sabatini’s characters are over-motivated and under-character- 
ized. Of Bellarion himself, that too-too fortunate man, one is 
inclined to wonder whether even in an age of Machievellian 
ethics any one could so constantly and happily do evil that good 
might come. Bellarion, the warrior and diplomat, originated in 
a monastery and meant to be a scholar and recluse. But from 
the moment when he leaves the cloisters he becomes a man of 
the world. No, not quite from that moment: he first allows 
himself to be robbed by a brigand disguised as a Franciscan friar. 
But this one lesson in worldliness is enough for him. Thereafter 
he is the accomplished intriguant, murderer, politician—and how 
marvellously clean-minded. Not a trace of malice in him! Yet 
nearly all the persons in the story except our amazing Bellarion 
and his beloved Valeria are more or less noisomely wicked or 
vicious. 

Nor is Sabatini, in my opinion, a very shrewd manipulator of 
plot. It is absurd to compare him with Dumas in this respect. 
He is, indeed, a master of complication. But he has so arranged 
his story that the reader can scarcely help knowing what the 
next step will be, and this in a tale mostly of action and intrigue 
is a defect. 

On the whole, what pleases me in Bellarion is its patient work- 
manship in the matter of details pertaining to its period and its 
wholesome gusto. 
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The point of view of almost complete identification with the 
experiencing character of the story is evidently a tempting one to 
many authors. When the experiencing character is a woman, 
however, and the author is a man, this expedient, to my thinking, 
seldom works. In stories which employ it, there is generally a 
note of special pleading. I perceive, for example, that Mr. 
Burlingame cares a great deal about his Susan Shane, and that 
he wants me, as the reader, to care. There is an aura about 
Susan that he wants me to feel. There is something mysteri- 
ously romantic in the fact that Susan is at once a tender, loving 
woman, and as hard as nails. All romantic predicaments are, 
of course, more or less mysterious. The older romancers held 
that it was highly unromantic for a woman to dismiss her lover 
because he was poor, but that it was highly romantic for a woman 
to dismiss her lover for no reason in particular. The inexplicable 
nature of the decision was just what made it a proper foundation 
for romance. Now, Susan is not a person who does things with- 
out reason—not she!—but she has a mystery—a mystery of 
contradiction. It is a contradiction—not a real struggle—be- 
cause Mr. Burlingame does not permit one to be in doubt about 
what Susan will ultimately do. 


They were walking close together on the narrow path, and David thought 
he felt her arm tighten at his word. He looked at her face, but it had not 


She was getting hard. He spoke quickly. 

“Gee, Sue, you’re getting hard.” 

She stopped in the path. 

“Hard?” 

She looked up at him. For the first time she seemed moved. His words 
had done something to her where the war had failed. He said she was getting 
hard. She clenched her hands. “Hard,” she said. She said it gently, 
looking up at him. Then she tightened, she was rigid all over, anger surging 
up in her, hot and dizzying. “Hard? Why wouldn’t I be?” ... 


This is what the rhetoricians call “‘keeping an idea to the fore.” 
Of course, I quite agree that a person who has had a hard lot 
in childhood, and who has learned that “money answereth all 
things”, may very naturally and excusably subordinate every- 
thing else in life to the acquisition of money. But I resent having 
so coldly acquisitive a person presented to me as, by implication, 
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a type of warm and glowing womanhood, a person of martyred 
affections. If determinedly acquisitive and deliberately selfish 
people suffer much through tenderness of heart, I have never 
observed the fact. 

Yet I am not arguing, of course, for a simplicist view of char- 
acter. The trouble is all in the underlying point of view. Mr. 
Burlingame might have made his story say any one of various 
true things. He might have made me interested in Susan from 
an analytical point of view and then have overwhelmed me with 
the realization that although I am gray-headed and past middle- 
age and, what is more, a man, I am of the same clay with Susan 
and obliged to share her trouble. Instead, he appears to me to 
reveal a steady intention of glorifying his heroine and making her 
desire for wealth and luxury appear great and poetic, like Mac- 
beth’s ambition. This I cannot accept. 

Mr. Stark Young, however, knows exactly what his point of 
view should be. It is his own; it is unique; and he steadily 
adheres to it. No one has more fully mastered the art of express- 
ing himself. If any adverse criticism applies to his writings, it 
must be directed to the fragility of their content. Heaven Trees 
is not a novel; it is not an essay; it is not a sketch. Heaven Trees 
defies classification and has its own peculiar consistency. Mr. 
Young loves to be occasionally vaporous and occasionally very, 
very solid—to involve figures in fold upon fold of atmosphere and 
then to make one of them rap out a good sound oath that smacks 
of every day. Description that bewilderingly suggests a very 
definite human reality is a continual element in the charm of his 
writings: 

What she looked like, I cannot say. She was doubtless something like a 
stony landscape, different under different lights, changing with changing 
moods of time and place. What Miss Mary’s features were, I do not know. 
I only know that she was very tall, with a big frame, that she had a crag-like 
forehead, and enjoyed the sight of only one eye, turning her head round in 
order to see the better; and that she wore a black silk dress or a black bomba- 
zine, a cloth whose name well agrees with her warlike qualities. . . . 


The narrative is full of quaint, poetic burlesques, but woe to 
any reader who supposes that the persons thus described are 
not very much to be loved and respected. “My grandfather 
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McGhee” in these pages is outrageously adorable. The men 
drink prodigious quantities of whisky, do no work, and are noble 
and magnanimous. 

Every one is familiar with the glamor of retrospect and with 
the enchantment of distance. But the device habitually em- 
ployed by Mr. Young is something far more subtle than either 
of these. In what I am about to say, I do not wish to imply that 
Mr. Young deliberately does anything so crude as to make oppor- 
tunities for description—though description, in the widest sense 
of the term is of course his forte. What he really appears to do 
is always to hold his objects at exactly the distance and exactly 
the angle that will make the best picture. Thus he achieves not 
only arrangement of the figures, but also precisely the degree of 
glamor, atmosphere, aérial perspective—abstraction, in short, 
from a too harsh reality—that he happens to desire. No other 
writer, I think, has made better use of this fictional unreality, this 
capacity of art for making everything interesting and agreeable. 

If facetious had not been perverted from its old Latin meaning, 
it would be just the word to describe Mr. Young’s work; except 
that in Heaven Trees there is characteristically American deepen- 
ing of sentiment into emotion—a personal note of feeling, agree- 
able if not purely artistic. 

Mr. Wells’s two-volume novel is grandiose in scheme, and, for 
that reason, to me attractive. Mr. Wells says, “Let us hear the 
conclusion of the whole matter” at the beginning of his work and 
not, like the Preacher, at the end. To Mr. Wells the conclusion 
of the whole matter cannot be summed up in any convenient 
formula about the whole duty of man; it requires at least two 
volumes. I hope that the writing of many books will never come 
to be to Mr. Wells a weariness of the flesh, because he is one of the 
few writers who, for me, always succeeds in making ideas des- 
perately exciting. 

I shall not say much about the references—three or four in num- 
ber—to living figures in British political life, whom Mr. Wells 
mentions by name. In this connection it is only fair to remark 
that the uncomplimentary characterizations come, not from 
Clissold himself, but from Clissold’s brother—quite a different 
sort of chap—and that both the parties to the conversation are 
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suffering from influenza and have been drinking whisky. To 
take these utterances as the author’s measured opinions would 
not, therefore, appear to be just. Whether they are in good taste 
or not, let every reader judge for himself. 

The case illustrates, however, a somewhat vexatious difficulty 
one experiences in differentiating between Clissold and Wells. 
Of course it is inevitable, as Mr. Wells points, out, that Clissold’s 
views and Wells’s views should largely coincide; but I do not yet 
see the advantage of point of view gained by introducing Clissold 
at all. 

In Mr. Wells’s other novels there has been no difficulty in 
appreciating the peculiar advantage of the chosen point of view; 
it has been too apparent for comment. The somewhat em- 
bittered Clissold, however, with his sorry childhood and (not too 
obvious) sense of “past lack”, does not seem to me at present 
to be a help in appreciating the real significance of the story. 
His effect, in my own case, is to raise a doubt occasionally as to 
how much Mr. Wells means by what he writes. Is he chiefly 
drawing Clissold in this or that passage, or chiefly drawing life? 

On the whole, this new novel is much less in the nature of 
“art work” than any of Mr. Wells’s previous achievements in 
fiction. Still, though I agree that in order to know a man it is 
quite as necessary to know his ideas about religion and history 
and political economy (this is why Mr. Wells simply will not tell 
us who Clementina is!) as to know what woman he is in love 
with—while I heartily agree with this view and wish for more, 
not less of Clissold’s opinions, nevertheless I think that a writing 
which in form combines the characteristics of Tono Bungay and 
the Outline of History cannot be a novel in the ordinary (art) sense. 

My real criticism, or rather my real disappointment, however, 
is that I find Mr. Wells so often in these pages sometimes enter- 
taining a genuinely retrospective and somewhat discouraged 
view. Usually he tears down only to build up. To find Wells 
even a little depressing is a new and not wholly pleasant experi- 
ence. He may be as savage as he pleases—but I look to Wells 
for prospective thinking, not retrospective. 

The second volume of this truly remarkable essay-novel is, 
as any reader of Wells would have anticipated, both more in- 
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tense and more prospective than the first. In it the somewhat 
too worldly and life-weary William Clissold of the first volume 
develops into the still violently prejudiced, still life-warped, but 
fully adult philosopher who anticipates the coming new order— 
anticipates it, I think, with a certain obvious fallibility, and with 
certain survivals of the old Adam, which strengthen the whole 
thesis on its emotional side as much as they weaken it on the 
logical side. 

What is this prospect (it can scarcely be called a programme) 
which Mr. Wells reveals? In one aspect, it is “the Open Con- 
spiracy”’, the quiet organization of all really useful and forward- 
looking men and corporate agencies to eliminate moribund in- 
stitutions, the posturing of politics, the futilities of traditional 
education, and to order all life in accordance with fundamental 
realities. A new type of man is developing among those who 
wield the greatest actual power—that is the suggestion. These men 
are just beginning to grow up, to take a really adult view of life; 
the modern world is giving opportunity and time for men to grow 
up, and when a sufficient number of them have reached full intellec- 
tual and moral maturity, they will alter the whole face of things. 

Now this is prophecy—not a programme. Like all prophecy, 
it is immensely exciting, but suggests to my mind rather a spir- 
itual preparation than a line of action. Like most Americans, 
I suppose, I cannot help distrusting any conspiracy—whether 
open or not—of the opfimi. I do not trust excessively in the 
wisdom of the people, but I have a notion that the opfimi are 
always liable to prove worse than the crowd. I hope that they 
will not get too much power or too soon. 

But there is a religious aspect to this new prospect. “‘The 
attainment of the World Republic and the attainment of the 
fully adult life are the general and particular aspects of one and 
the same reality.” Rejecting all anthropomorphic religious con- 
ceptions, Mr. Wells finds liberation for the full-grown human be- 
ing, not in the thought of personal immortality but in the thought 
of the absorption of the individual life in the life of humanity. 
And this, as he makes it appear, is a psychological reality— 
which may become as certain and satisfying as the quenching of 
thirst by water. ‘The individual forgets the doomed and defined 
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personal story that possessed his immaturity, the story of mor- 
tality, and merges himself in the unending adventure of history 
and the deathless growth of the race.” Here, for those who can 
accept it, is a great reconciliation of St. Paul with science; and it 
is really the growing impersonality of Clissold’s thought (despite 
his more or less deliberately irresponsible divagations) that gives 
an epic motive to the drama, as it is an almost mystic faith in the 
near advent of a new type of humanity which makes plausible 
the conception of the Open Conspiracy. 

There is also an intensely personal side to the story. I will not 
say that there is too much sex in Clissold’s life. I quite agree 
that sex ought to be talked about in a serious novel, and that, if 
talked about at all, it ought to be talked about frankly. I 
wholly sympathize with Clissold’s strictures on “‘the romantic 
travesty”. But I must confess—doubtless it is a confession— 
that I cannot help finding something a little comic in the fact 
that the ethics of the developing superman should be in certain 
particulars so exactly like those of the mythical “man about 
town”’, or the Mormon of American tradition, or the Turk of 
boyish imaginations. And the solemnity—really the solemnity 
of egoism—with which Clissold relates his amorous adventures 
(though some of them have a genuinely human quality), and the 
way in which he insists upon his unrepentance, do not diminish 
for me this effect. Can it be that the arts of the philanderer are 
really so important to the forerunner of the man of the future? 

On the whole the novel seems to me an imperfect synthesis, and 
its idea seems to me also an imperfect synthesis; for the doctrine 
of the Open Conspiracy does not strike me as a wholly nec- 
essary consequence of the advent of maturity. The Conspiracy 
has the air of a desperate suggestion, while the impersonal atti- 
tude is a genuine attitude, a reality. But, however imperfect, 
the story of Clissold with all its elaboration, its apparent irrele- 
vancies, its clutter of details and opinions, it does appear to show 
the process by which a writer sometimes possessed by genius, 
succeeds in suggesting an immense, a thrilling possibility. 

CLARENCE H. Garnes. 
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SOME BOOKS ON THE FAR EAST 


Asia IN THE TwENTIETH CENTURY. By Sir Frederick Whyte, K.C.S.L, 
LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Invi. By Sir Valentine Chirol. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A Cuinese Mirror. By Florence Ayscough. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


These three books are studies of the rather fretful awakening 
of the Orient, from Egypt and Turkey, through Persia and India 
to the Far East. All are inspired by a sympathetic understanding 
of the immensely varied Eastern peoples, and by a sincere de- 
sire to aid in the solution of their problems. Sir Frederick 
Whyte surveys the whole field. Sir Valentine Chirol concen- 
trates on modern India. The writer of the Chinese Mirror seeks 
to give us an insight into the intimate life and spirit of the enig- 
matic Middle Kingdom. 

The clash between Europe and Asia, of which the present fer- 
ment is the most recent phase, makes up a great part of what we 
know as history and echoes through much of our greatest litera- 
ture. It is too soon, perhaps, to include in this summary the 
invasion of Palzolithic Europe by the round-skulled newcomers 
from Asia who brought the dawn of Neolithic times; but our own 
history begins when the Greeks, crossing the Agean to fight the 
Asiatic Trojans, brought back the Iliad, reverberating through 
the Athenian drama and Virgil, to Shakespeare and Tennyson. 
The Persians, bridging the Straits from East to West, carried the 
fiery inspiration of patriotism to Aschylus and Thucydides. 
The Asian foray of Philip’s son made one of the fine romances of 
personal valor; and that conquest, bringing Greek to Palestine 
and Egypt, supplied the medium for the Greek Gospels and Paul’s 
Epistles. 

Passing over the ebb and flow of Roman and Parthian, we have, 
in the fifth century of our era, the furious inroads of the Asian 
Huns; and, in the eighth, the coming of the Magyars to Central 
Europe and the Arabian tide flowing across Northern Africa to 
Spain, and giving us, before it ebbed, the beauty of the Alhambra 
and the magnificent cycle of Charlemagne and Roland. 

Genghiz Khan set the next tide flowing, when the Mongol 
waves submerged Russia and infused a lasting tone of sadness 
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into Russian music and writing. Then the Turks flooded the 
Balkan peninsula and surged up to the walls of Vienna, coloring 
the whole of Eastern Europe before their tide receded. 

Ever since the coming of the Huns, Asia had been the aggressor, 
Europe had been invaded, harassed, subjugated. Then, with 
the modern period, beginning when Vasco da Gama rounded 
the Cape and found the way to India, the tide turned. It was 
the turn of Asia to suffer invasion and conquest. Two great 
episodes in that conquest are hardly mentioned in these books: 
the Eastward flow of the Russians across Siberia to Vladivostok, 
adding six million square miles to the Empire, and for a brief 
period effectively holding Manchuria down to Dalny and Port 
Arthur; and the immense Dutch island empire, four thousand 
miles from end to end, today more firmly held than the Asian 
possessions of any other European Power. But Sir Valentine 
Chirol gives us a sufficient outline of the British conquest of ' 
India, and Florence Ayscough has added to her picturesque 
medley a summary of Western aggression in China. It is well 
to remember that, when the Western peoples reached their shores, 
both India and China were conquered countries, ruled by foreign 
despots. Akbar completed the subjugation of India in 1556; 
and, in 1644, the victorious Manchu armies took possession of 
Northern China and ended the last native dynasty, the Mings. 
The aggressions of Occidentals in both India and China were, 
therefore, largely against foreign rulers, not against free and 
stable native governments. And it should be added that this 
aggression was as much mental as physical, with an overbearing 
superiority that must have been almost as unpalatable to sen- 
sitive Orientals as was the cruder destructiveness of Hun and 
Magyar to the nascent peoples of Central Europe, or the heavy 
yoke of the Tartars to the Russians. The Orient is now actively 
protesting against this domineering spirit. It is a point of his- 
toric irony that, in this modern assertion of the Asiatic genius, 
the East is using the weapons of the West: in India, speeches, in- 
flammatory articles, the ballot box, constitutional agitation; in 
China, both Western firearms and Western embargos and block- 
ades. And the name of Captain Boycott has found a startling 
immortality on the lips of the Bengali and the Cantonese. 
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In Asia in the Twentieth Century, Sir Frederick Whyte gives 
us first a brief survey of the Variety of Asia, which is in fact a 
protest against our shallow habit of thinking and speaking as if 
Asia were uniform in mental and moral texture, whereas that 
greatest of the continents holds a motley assembly of races far 
more varied than the peoples of Europe, even if we include the 
Lapps and Finns and Basques, as well as the English, the French, 
the Italians. In Asia the differences are immense. We speak of 
Asiatics as colored races, but we should remember that in Asia 
there is a whole gamut of color, white, red, yellow, brown and 
black; these differences go down to the very roots of the human 
race, and they are the physical expression of moral and intellec- 
tual differences as marked. 

This first section is followed by a bird’s eye view of Political 
Change, from the Nile to the Sea of Japan, a valuable summary 
of events, often stirring and dramatic, that have been presented 
to our minds in the foreign news of recent years. But the most 
vital part of this valuable book describes India in Transition; 
most vital, because here Sir Frederick Whyte is recording his 
own experience and observation. He tells us something of the 
steps which have given India a government superficially resem- 
bling that of Canada: a big parliament for the whole of British 
India, and nine lesser parliaments for the Provinces, with a 
Governor-General representing the Sovereign of India. Sir 
Frederick ends with a comparison between the Western and the 
Eastern spirit: the West stands firm on the earth; “the East 
teaches us the value of eternal things.” 

Sir Valentine Chirol, in India, may be said to go over again 
with a microscope the territory Sir Frederick Whyte has sur- 
veyed. He gives us a valuable and lucid history of the successive 
steps by which India has passed from the status of a military 
despotism to a certain measure of representative government. 
He gives us also some account of the historic background of 
India, at least a short survey of the immensely long Hindu period 
and the comparatively brief episode of Mohammedan domination. 
But the most important part of his work, as it is the most reassur- 
ing, is his description of the quite recent reaction in India, the 
ebbing of the more violent forms of agitation, the prevalence of 
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counsels of moderation, and, most hopeful, the growth of a deeper 
understanding and a warmer sympathy between the Englishmen 
and the natives, who are working together for the development 
of India. 

A Chinese Mirror seeks to be, not merely a looking-glass, 
faithfully reflecting many colored images of the Middle Kingdom 
and its black-haired peoples, but also something more, a magic 
mirror in the Oriental sense, reflecting, with the image, the inner 
spirit of the image, that which is hidden from the outer eyes, and 
revealed to the intuitive imagination. In the best sense it is 
essentially feminine, embodying fine shades of feeling and of 
color, the fragrance of facts rather than facts themselves and 
arguments concerning them. It is, perhaps, too much to say that 
this admirably printed book gives us the emotional truth regard- 
ing China, but it does give us, with vivid and winning fidelity, 
the sensitive and many-toned feeling of its author for China. 

Florence Ayscough is equipped not only with a thorough 
working knowledge of the difficult Chinese tongue, which is 
already much, but also with a sympathetic insight into the spirit 
of the language, something much rarer and harder to gain. And 
many of her most delicate effects are gained by rendering the 
thought and, even more, the emotion, behind and within the 
word, as, for example, in her charming description of the months 
and seasons. ‘Two of the best chapters are the journey up the 
Great River, and the interpretation of the Chinese Idea of a 
Garden. The drawings by Lucille Douglass are in admirable 
harmony with the written words. This is but one aspect of 
China, a land not without its black shadows; but it is an aspect 
vividly felt and sensitively presented, leaving with us an impres- 
sion like the autumnal fragrance of chrysanthemums. 

CHARLES JOHNSTON. 























IN RETROSPECT 


[Ir 18 THE PURPOSE OF THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW TO REPRINT IN 
EACH NUMBER PERTINENT EXCERPTS FROM ITS ISSUES OF A CENTURY OR 
MORE AGO.—The Editors.] 


The Editor of Tat Norta American Review, in the first num- 
ber of this periodical, in May, 1815, commented in this way upon 
the relations between the United States and Great Britain, less than 
half a year after the ending of the second and last war between those 
countries: 

Believing, as we do, that there is nothing essentially conflicting in the per- 
manent interests of the two nations, that a state of social and commercial 
intercourse is advantageous to both, we trust some efforts may be made. . . 
to remove prejudice and to cultivate esteem and good will . . . Venerating 
many of their institutions, admiring their progress in the useful arts; contem- 
plating with delight the high and refined education, and the enlarged sphere 
of charity, which their wealth and public spirit have given them, and which 
adorn the whole surface of their island; appreciating the high degree of civil 
liberty they enjoy; and knowing that a large portion of the superior classes in 
that country are well disposed to regard ours with a friendly eye, we deprecate 
everything that can tend to alienate our respective good will. 

Since we are again fortunately at peace, perhaps a plan to do away with mis- 
apprehensions of each other might be devised, that would be attended with 
salutary effects. A species of cartel might be arranged, to exchange a few in- 
dividuals annually, who could devote one or two years, to learn the true state 
of things in the countries of each other; and thus dissipate illusions, and eradi- 
cate notions of very opposite tendency, but which create much. trouble and 
embarrassment to both governments. 





WasHINGTON IRviNG, considering Wheaton’s History of the North- 
men, in THE NortH AMERICAN Review of October, 1832, wrote: 


As war was the principal and the only noble occupation of these people, their 
moral code was suitably brief and stern. After profound devotion to the gods, 
valor in war was inculcated as the supreme virtue, cowardice as the deadly sin. 
Those who fell gloriously in war were at once transported to Valhalla, the airy 
hall of Odin, there to partake of the eternal felicities of the brave. Fighting 
and feasting, which had constituted their fierce joys on earth, were lavished 
upon them in this supernal abode. Every day they had combats in the listed 
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field,—the rush of steeds, the flash of swords, the shining of lances, and all the 
maddening tumult and din of battle;—helmets and bucklers were riven,— 
horses and riders overthrown, and ghastly wounds exchanged; but at the set- 
ting of the sun all was over; victors and vanquished met unscathed in glorious 
companionship around the festive board of Odin in Valhalla’s hall, where they 
partook of the ample banquet, and quaffed full horns of beer and fragrant 
mead. For the just who did not die in fight, a more peaceful but less glorious 
elysium was provided;—a resplendent golden palace, surrounded by verdant 
meads and shady groves and fields of spontaneous fertility. 

The early training of their youth was suited to the creed of this warlike 
people. In the tender days of childhood they were gradually hardened by 
athletic exercises, and nurtured through boyhood in difficult and daring feats. 
At the age of fifteen they were produced before some public assemblage, and 
presented with a sword, a buckler, and a lance; from that time forth they min- 
gled among men, and were expected to support themselves by hunting or 
warfare. ... 

Such was the moral and physical training of the Northmen, which prepared 
them for that wide and wild career of enterprise and conquest which has left 
its traces along all the coasts of Europe, and thrown communities and colonies, 
in the most distant regions, to remain themes of wonder and speculation in 
after ages. Actuated by the same roving and predatory spirit which had 
brought their Scythian ancestors from the banks of the Tanais, and rendered 
daring navigators by their experience along the stormy coasts of the north, 
they soon extended their warlike roamings over the ocean, and became 
complete maritime marauders, with whom piracy at sea was equivalent to 
chivalry on shore, and a freebooting cruise to a heroic enterprise. 

A spirit of chivalry and love of daring adventure, a romantic gallantry 
towards the sex, and a zealous devotion were blended in the character of the 
Norman knights. These high and generous feelings they brought with them 
into England, and bore with them in their crusades into the Holy Land. 
Poetry also continued to be cherished and cultivated among them, and the 
Norman troubadour succeeded to the Scandinavian skald. 





One hundred years ago, in THe Nortu American Review of 
October, 1826, the Editor, Epowarp Everett, set forth his views 
upon the claims then preferred by the United States against France: 


We proceed in the pursuit of the plan originally formed by us, to the con- 
sideration of the claims of our citizens on the Government of France. These 
claims, at present, form the subject of our most important controversy with 
foreign Powers. We call it the most important, both because the amount of 
property involved in it is greater than is involved in all our other controversies 
of a similar kind, and because, on the nature of the settlement we may be 
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enabled to make with France, depends the nature of the settlement we may 
make with Naples, Holland, and Denmark. When we shall have successfully 
asserted our claims on France, we shall of course meet with no powerful obsta- 
cles in obtaining justice from the secondary Powers; and till we have enforced 
our rights against the stronger, it would be beneath the dignity of our national 
character to assume a lofty and coercive tone towards the weaker. . . . 

Finally, we apprehend a mistaken impression prevails, in this country, as to 
the plea on which France evades this act of justice. We believe it to be the 
common opinion, that the present Government of France claims not to be 
bound to make reparation for the acts of the late Government. Though it is 
true that loose suggestions to this effect were at first dropped by the French 
Ministers, going rather to the hardness of the case than the want of obligation, 
yet we cannot find that this plea was ever seriously and formally insisted upon. 
On the contrary, different parts of the claim have been allowed to be just, by 
successive French Ministers; and no part distinctly maintained not to be so. 
. . - In the words of the President of the United States, “the justice of these 
claims has not been, as it cannot be, denied”’. 





“ARISTIPPUS”, writing in the first number of THe Nort 
AMERICAN Review, in May, 1815, commented upon the “flaming 
youth” and “flappers”’, and general social manners, of that time: 


What are the manners of the present day? . . . Once in a while a vestige 
may be perceived of better times, some well-bred antique that shrinks from 
“modern degeneracy”; and when seen in society recalls to mind the insulated 
Corinthian columns that are still erect amid the desolation of Palmyra, or the 
deserted environs of the Forum. When one sees an assemblage in the present 
day, straggling groups of young men with whiskered cheeks, and wild, un- 
curled, unpowdered, bewildered locks, and the innocent animated imitations 
of the Medicean Venus, with their thousand corkscrew ringlets and muslin 
robes, roaming among them, it brings to the fancy a flock of merino lambs in a 
field of scrub oaks. If it comports with the plan of your journal, I wish, while 
any trace remains, to attempt restoring a little of former urbanity and ele- 
gance. .. . 

No gentleman is to lean back so as to support his chair on its hind legs, ex- 
cept in his own room: in a parlor with a small circle it borders on extreme 
familiarity, and in a drawing-room filled with company it betokens a complete 
want of respect for society. Besides, it weakens the chairs, and with per- 
severance infallibly makes a hole in the carpet. 

There have been circles of society where it would have been considered 
impertinent for a gentleman to sit cross-legged; but as I do not aim at impos- 
sibilities I shall say nothing on this point. No gentleman, however, must allow 
himself to sit in the company of others in the following position: on the edge 
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of the chair, one leg over the other, parallel to and leaning on the back of the 
chair; a position which will at once be understood by any of your readers who 
have seen a vessel aground, left by the sea lying on one side. 

No gentleman at dinner or tea time is to take out a silk handkerchief that 
has been in his pocket two or three days, and lay it over his knee. If in eating 
toast he is not furnished with a napkin to wipe his fingers, he may make use of 
a fresh cambric one, if he has it; but he had better adopt the feline mode of 
cleansing his paws, than the practice here prohibited. 

If a gentleman be requested to carve a turkey or any other fowl, he is not to 
proceed as if it were a character, and cut it completely up; but take off a piece 
as it is wanted and not keep a company waiting, and leave the whole bird 
piecemeal, when perhaps nobody will taste it. N.B.—This does not apply to 
a table d’hote, unless the carver is willing to sacrifice himself, like Curtius, to 
fill the gulf of appetite around him. 





EDITORIAL GREETINGS 
The North American’s Tradition 
From The New York Times 


Once more has James Russell Lowell’s “megatherium” changed hands. 
With that label, when he and Charles Eliot Norton took over the editorship of 
Tae NortH AMeErIcaN Review in 1864, he tagged that famous periodical. “We 
must strive to find what will fill its huge belly,” he wrote to John Lothrop Mot- 
ley, “and keep it alive a little longer.” Tue Review was at that period com- 
pleting its first half century and was a great force in American letters. With 
its name, before and after Lowell became its editor, are associated the names of 
America’s leading writers on political and literary subjects throughout a cen- 
tury. The list is almost like a directory of famous Americans: the Adamses— 
John, John Quincy, Charles Francis, Brooks and Henry; Sparks, Cushing, Ban- 
croft, Everett, Prescott, Motley, Longfellow, Holmes, Howells, Godkin, G. W. 
Curtis. "4 

The transfer of ownership of this magazine is of national interest. Founded 
in 1815, its first editor was William Tudor, Jr. The first as well as the latest 
number of this periodical has articles deprecating the attitude of Europeans to- 
ward. America. Then as now we were unpopular in Europe. Then as now our 
English cousins—some of them—did not hesitate to tell us our shortcomings, 
and our own vigorous nationalists gave them back in kind. In 1820 Edward 
Everett became the editor of Tue NortH American Review, and after him 
came Jared Sparks, historian and biographer. Among his successors were Dr. 
Palfrey, Professor Francis Bowen and Dr. Peabody. Lowell and Norton were 
succeeded by Henry Adams and Henry Cabot Lodge. Since 1899 Toe Review 
has been under the direction of the acid-penned Colonel George Harvey. 

That a magazine with such a history should have had its ups and downs is 
natural. In its earliest years it represented the best in American letters. 
Young authors aspired to no greater glory than to have an article printed in 
Tue Review. Its editors ruled over American writing. Their taste became 
the nation’s taste. But in the years prior to Lowell’s editorship Tor Review 
had lost some of its original sparkle. “It was an eminently safe periodical,” 
Lowell wrote of it. But he complained that it wasn’t lively and that it had no 
particular opinion on any subject. 

He and Norton succeeded in revivifying it. The tradition was carried on by 
Henry Adams and his successors. But the competition with other magazines 
has since that time become more and more intense. Readers are overwhelmed 
by the deluge of paper and ink. In the last few years Tan Review has been 
less in the public eye. This is not because it has been, under Colonel Harvey, 





lacking in opinions expressed in a lively manner. The new owner of THE Re- 
view, Mr. Walter Butler Mahony, has a great opportunity. The tradition is 
still vivid. In his efforts to make it more widely known and felt he will have 
the support of all who are interested in the perpetuation of the older American 
spirit in letters. 


The Dean of Reviews 
From The New York Herald Tribune 


A literary magazine and review that has maintained an uninterrupted exist- 
ence of more than 111 years is unique in America and rare in the world. 
When it may be added that it has throughout that long career maintained a 
uniform standard of the highest excellence and has included in its succession of 
editors some of the most eminent scholars and statesmen in American history 
and among its contributors the foremost writers of the world, it rises to the 
rank of something like a national institution, and a change in its proprietorship 
and control becomes a matter of more than passing interest. 

Several generations ago Dr. Allibone, than whom there was no better 
authority on such a subject, described THe Nortu AmericaAN REVIEW as 
“that priceless repository of so many of the best thoughts of the best minds of 
the most highly educated portion of the American Republic,” and years later 
Oliver Wendell Holmes called it “the best connected record of the growth of 
native thought and scholarship.” Nor do these tributes seem overdrawn 
when we recall from the roll of its editors such names as Edward Everett, 
Alexander H. Everett, Richard Henry Dana, Jared Sparks, John G. Palfrey, 
James Russell Lowell, Charles Eliot Norton, Henry Adams, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, A. P. Peabody and Francis Bowen. 

The editor who now retires, George Harvey, has had Tue Review in his 
keeping for a much longer period than any of his predecessors; in fact, for more 
than one-fourth of its entire career. With his beau sabreur style of political 
controversy he invested it with a unique piquancy of flavor, while amply main- 
taining the substantial scholarship of its contents. It is gratifying to be as- 
sured that in his withdrawal to more leisurely walks of literature and in the 
passing of the venerable periodical to Walter Butler Mahony there will be no 
change in its policy and no lowering of its standards. 


Col. Harvey Sells His Review 


From The New York World 


Col. George Harvey can justly speak of Tae Nort American Review, 
which now passes under the ownership and editorship of Mr. Walter B. 





Mahony, as an American institution. Its hoary age, 111 years; its list of emi- 
nent editors— Edward Everett, Jared Sparks, James Russell Lowell, Charles 
Eliot Norton, Henry Adams and others; the fact that for two generations after 
Bryant sent it ““Thanatopsis” almost all the great American authors appeared 
in its pages— all this gives it a deanship among American magazines. For dec- 
ades before the Civil War it was the chief literary arbiter in America. 
During and just after the conflict Lowell and Norton made it a powerful force 
for wisdom and liberalism in national politics. Later it was easily the most 
substantial of our serious magazines, holding a place apart until the rise of the 
old Forum. We could ill afford to spare it, though of late years—especially 
since its reconversion into a quarterly—its influence has waned. 

A magazine, like any other institution, remains alive only by constantly re- 
newing its youth. We have some prominent instances of monthlies which 
have lately done so with astonishing results; we have several instances of once 
powerful monthlies which have failed to do so and seem perishing of anzmia. 
Crowded though the magazine field may be, it is far from overcrowded in the 
department to which THz NortH American Review has always devoted itself. 
It can, if it shows vigor and enterprise, do much for the thoughtful discussion 
of important current topics. 


The North American Review 


From The Boston Transcript 


The news of a change of ownership and editorship of Taz NortH AMERICAN 
Review is of interest to the literary and journalistic world in general, but espe- 
cially to New England and, above all, to Boston. It was in this city that the 
venerable magazine was published during a great part of its career, and the roll 
of its score of editors reads almost like a New England “ Who’s Who in Litera- 
ture.” From William Tudor, Jr., to George Harvey, has been a long span of 
years, more than a hundred and eleven. But the way has been splendidly 
marked with such names as those of Jared Sparks, Edward Everett, Richard 
Henry Dana, John G. Palfrey, Alexander H. Everett, Francis Bowen, A. P. 
Peabody, James Russell Lowell, Charles Eliot Norton, HenryAdams and Henry 
Cabot Lodge. As for the contributors to its pages, a list of them would seem 
like a biographical conspectus of American and largely also of English litera- 
ture for more than a hundred years. We should suspect it to be difficult to 
find a man or woman of high rank in American letters who was not there 
enrolled. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes once described it as our “best connected record of 
the growth of native thought and scholarship,” and this tribute was and still is 
not undeserved. Of course, in length of record it is unrivalled and unap- 
proached. It has also been unsurpassed in the consistency and uniformity of 





its standards. While flexibly adapting itself to the changing needs of changing 
times, it has in a remarkable degree adhered to its original style and maintained 
the ideals of its founders. Departing many years ago from the exclusive use of 
book reviews, it has always made such writings a conspicuous feature, and in- 
deed has generally filled more than half of its pages with articles of a distinc- 
tively literary type; while the remainder, on political, economical and other 
topics of public interest, have been as scholarly in form as authoritative in 
substance. 

The editor who now retires, Colonel George Harvey, has had a far longer 
connection with Tue Review than any of his predecessors. His twenty-eight 
years of editorship have been a little more than one-fourth of the entire life of 
the periodical. More than any of his predecessors, too, he gave it a political 
flavor, and made critical editorial discussion of current events one of its leading 
features. Yet there was no abatement of the purely literary qualities, or of the 
high standards of scholarship which had long before been established. Though 
seated in New York, he is a Vermonter, and therefore may be reckoned among 
the New Englander editors of Taz Review. By interesting coincidence, his 
successor, Mr. Walter Butler Mahony, is also of Vermont ancestry, and is an 
alumnus cum laude of Amherst, so that he, though also in New York, will con- 
tinue the New England dynasty. That the general tone, style and standards 
of Tue Review will be fully maintained under his control, is an assurance that 
will: be received with satisfaction by the reading public and the world of 


letters. 


Greeting to an Editor 
From Commerce and Finance, New York 


Announcement was made last week by Col. George Harvey, owner and edi- 
tor of Tur Norru American Review, of the sale of that publication, which he 
had controlled for 28 years, to Walter Butler Mahony, a New York lawyer. 
Readers will recognize Mr. Mahony’s name as that of acontributor to Commerce 
and Finance of noteworthy articles on rubber. On several occasions, partic- 
ularly since British restriction of exports made rubber an international ques- 
tion of great importance, Mr. Mahony has accepted our invitation to discuss 
phases of it. His knowledge of the plantation rubber industry makes him one 
of the few authorities in this country upon it. 

Mr. Mahony’s qualifications for carrying on the tradition associated with 
Tue Nortu American Review, which is in its 112th year and has numbered 
among its editors Edward Everett and James Russell Lowell, are very high. 
Born in 1877, he was graduated from Amherst and New York University Law 
School, and has practiced law in the public utility as well as the plantation 
rubber field. He has traveled extensively and has a broad interest in public 





questions. The present policy of the publication will not be changed and all 
who know Mr. Mahony are confident that the Review will acquire enhanced 
reputation under his administration. He is a welcome accession to the ranks 
of magazine publishers. 


Our ‘ Venerable Periodical’”’ 
From The Boston Herald 


Col. George Harvey, after twenty-eight years of editorship, has sold Tus 
Nortu AMERICAN REVIEW, a magazine which he justly characterizes as a “ ven- 
erable periodical” and an “American institution,” “venerable” because it was 
founded here in Boston in 1815, and an “American institution,” because, 
while the British periodicals served as its patterns, it was intended to bea 
means for the expression of native scholarship and letters. The magazine was 
essentially American, its early contributors made writing a serious occupation 
and not merely a pastime, and they left behind them works ranked now as 
classics and which laid the foundation of a genuine national literature. 

When the first issue of Tot NortH AMERICAN appeared the British quarterly 
reviews were enjoying enormous fame, yet they were very young; the Edin- 
burgh was founded in 1802, the Quarterly in 1809, and Blackwood’s did not ap- 
pear until two years after The North American sent forth its first number. The 
late Senator Lodge, who was a young Harvard graduate, made the real start in 
his career as an assistant editor of THE NortH AMERICAN, expressed the opinion 
when the centenary of the periodical was observed in 1915 that “after setting 
aside Carlyle, Macaulay and Hazlitt, who really contributed but a small part 
of the contents of the English reviews, the average work of Tue NortH AMERI- 
CAN was quite up to if not beyond the average of such work in England.” 

Moreover, THE NortH AMERICAN in those years was not guilty of the excesses 
of ridicule and contemptuous sarcasm which disfigured the pages of the British 
quarterlies in their references to the United States. THe NortH AMERICAN did 
in time find such criticism too irritating to be borne and ventured upon a rela- 
tively mild reply. Edward Everett wrote many pages of temperate and well- 
mannered comment upon the aspersions which British editors permitted them- 
selves to print against the Americans. Just one of that long series of English 
attacks survives today, the famous essay of Sydney Smith in the first issue of 
The Edinburgh Review for 1820, the article containing the celebrated passage— 
“In the four quarters of the globe, who reads an American book? or goes to an 
American play? or looks at an American picture or statue? What does the 
world yet owe to American physicians or surgeons? What new substances 
have American chemists discovered or what old ones have they analyzed? 
What new constellations have been discovered by the telescopes of Americans? 
What have they done {n the mathematics? Who drinks out of American 





glasses? or eats from American plates? or wears American coats or gowns, or 
sleeps in American blankets? Finally, under which of the old tyrannical 
governments of Europe is every sixth man a slave, whom his fellow creatures 
may buy and sell and torture?” 

Well, times since have changed. In those early years Tot NortH AMERICAN 
was making history. Nearly ever since it has been an important factor in 
American letters and in the discussion of current affairs. Great names are 
found in its roster of editors, Lowell, Dana, Jared Sparks. Up to a generation 
ago it held an high place in the affections of discriminating readers who under- 
stood the history of American letters. When Col. Harvey took it over in 1899 
he made it scintillate and coruscate; it tantalized and sometimes infuriated its 
readers, often it amused and not seldom it delighted them. It has been an 
“American institution.” It has felt as have other dignified periodicals of the 
older type the competition of the popular monthlies which put pretty girls on 
their covers and fill the pages between them with entertaining fiction. We 
trust that under the ownership of Mr. Walter Butler Mahony it will maintain 
itself still as an institution, dealing in a distinctively American fashion with 
questions of real importance. 


North American Review 


From The Telegram, Portland, Oregon 


Sale of Toe Nortu American Review to Walter Butler Mahony, lawyer 
and publicist of New York, opens a new chapter in the long and honorable his- 
tory of an influential magazine. 

For 28 years Tue Review has been edited by George Harvey, formerly am- 
bassador to the court of St. James. The magazine was founded in 1815. The 
Portland Library is the fortunate possessor of a complete file of the magazine 
from its first issue. It has never attempted to fill the place of a “popular” 
periodical, but has directed itself to the substantial, thoughtful reader who 
wants accurate information, clothed in the attractive dress of good literary 
style. 

Since it is the thinkers who directly and indirectly lead the incoherent forces 
of the unthinking, the influence of such a magazine as Toe NortH AMERICAN 
Review cannot be measured in terms of circulation. The opinions of its wri- 
ters find expression in many forms, and in unexpected places, translated into 
the vernacular by writers who reach a larger public. 

We may hope that under the new management THe NortH AMERICAN 
Review will carry on its dignified and important work of supplying discrimi- 
nating readers with an intellectual fare, nourishing, stimulating and, withal, 
attractive. 











